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Gentleman Angler. 
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Short, Plain and Eafy INsTRUCTIONS, 
whereby the moft ignorant Beginner 


may, ina little Time, become a perfect © 


4rtit in Angling for Salmon, Salmon- 
Peal, Trout, Pike, Carp, Perch, Barvel, 
Tench, Bream, Chub, Greyling, Mullets, 
Flounders, Roach, Dace, Gudgeon, &c. 


With feveral OsservArTions on Azghing, . 


Angle-Rods, and Artificial Flies ; How to 
chufe the beft Hair, and Indian Graf 3 Of the 
proper Times and Seafons for River and Pond- 
Fifhing ; When Fith {fpawn, and what Darts 
are chiefly to be ufed, &ec. 


To which is Added, The ANGLER’s New 


SONG: The LAWS of Angling, and the 
Form of a LICENSE and Depxtasion for 


Angling. TY, ; Lose tt Dh f. 


Together with an APPENDIX, containing the Method of 


ROCK and SEA-FISHING ; An Alphabetical Explana- 
tion of Technical WORDS ufed in the Art of ANGLING 5 
Choice RECEIPTS for DreffingF ISH , And, How to improve 
BARREN GROUND by turning it into FISH-PONDS, &ce 


By a Gentleman, who has made Angling his Divers 
fion upwards of Twenty-Eight Years. 
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Candidus imperti ; i non, his utere mecum. Hor. 
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Bret $4) May, without Vanity, af= 
Pal aee firm, that the following 
(OS) Treatife upon Angling, 
is the moft perfect and compleat of 
any thst bas hitherto appeared in . 

A 3 Print. : 
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The PREFACE, 


Print. Other Books are gene- 
| rally crouded with fo many [uper= 
fluous and unneceffary Accounts of 
the Value which Foreigners fet 
upon fome kind of Fifh, and with 
reciting what was the Opinion of 
the Antients comerning them, 
that they feem to be calculated to 
pleafe Men of Speculation, rather 
than to wmftrudt a young Begin- 
ner, or improve him in the Art of 
Angling. 7 


To this may be added, that. 
they abound frequently with a De~ 
_ Seription of the various Nets, by 
which Fifh may be taken ; bow.to 

rh Lay: 


. The PREFACE. 
fay Night-Lines ; ow to Snare 
 Fifh 3 with other nefarious and 
clandeftine. Methods, by which 
they may be deftroyed: But this 
is downright Poaching, which 
has nothing to do with. Angling, 


There is as much Difference be~ 
tween an Angler and a Poacher, 
as between the Fair Trader and 
the Smugler ; and the Legiflature 
were fenfible of this, when they 
made the Praétices of the one Ye- | 
‘nal, and. Iaid no Reftraint upon 


the other. 


I would 


The PREFACE. 


I would not be here thought to 
inveigh againft the Ufe of Nets, 
_ by thofe who are Lords of Royal- 
ties, or pay Rent for Fitheries ; 
my Small Artillery és levelled g- 
gainft fuch Perfons only, aho 
clandeftinely invade other Mens 
Properties, and by Poaching Me- 
thods deftroy more Lip in one 
Month, than all the Anglers iz 
England do take in sri Years. 


Anglers can do no Prejudice 
to a River 5 they catch Fi fb 
for their Recreation and Plea. 
fure, not for Lucre : ; whereas 

rd Poachers 


The PR ER ACE. 
Poachers make it their Liveli- 
hood by Night and by Day, and 
it may be truly fad, in a literal 
Senfé, that all is Fifth which comes 
to their Nets, 


For thefe Reafons, I have 
omitied all fuperfluous Niceties, 
Defcriptions, and Opinions of the 
Ancients, chufing to come imme= 
diately to the Point, and treat 
of fuch Things only, as will in- 
fru a young Beginner, and 
improve thofe who have made 
fome Progrefs im the Art of 
Angling : And to facilitate this, 
I have purfued a Method en- 

tively 


The PREFACE. 
tirely new, and have given [uch 
plain and eafy Rules and Di- 
rections, as will, if carefully ob- 
served, and put in Prattice, 
quickly enable a young Angler to 
become an Artift. 


ioe 2 hefe Rules and Divreétions 
are founded upon Experience, 
‘which is the moft tnfallible Mi- 
fivefs, and not taken up “pon 
Hear-fay, to which little Credit 

#s to be given: For moft An= 
glets generally take a Pleafure 

m deluding young Beginners, and © 
leading them aftray, by fending 
them to fuch Places, as ave un- 


frequented — 
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The PREFACE, 
frequented by Fifb, and telling 
them that {uch Baits are proper, 
when they know the contrary. 
This is a very ungenerous Treat- 
ment, and unworthy of an An- 
sler: For my part, I am fo far 
from Repining, that it gives me 
much Satisfaction, when it falls 
to the Lot of another to hook a 
large Fifh; and I never refufe 
my Aid, or my Countel, 


Much might be added in Come 
mendation of this Work ; but I 
fball only fay farther, That I 
have endeavoured to be Concile, 
ang to ftick clofe to the Matter, 

and 


— 


The PREFACE. 
and rather more to the Practice 
of the Art, than the Theory ; and 
do fubmit my Self to the Fudg- 
ment of expert Anglers, and the 
Experience of youn ge Learners, 
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E that will be an expert Ang- 
ler, mutt be indued with the 
following Qualifications, vis, 


PATIENCE, 
DILIGENCE, 
RESOLUTION: 


Patient, to endure the Difappoint- 
: ments that attend Anglers, who cannot 
promife to themfelyes, at all times, the 
defired SuccefS ; Diligent, in following 
fuch Inftruétions as fhall be communi- 
cated to him, obferving the various Sea: 
B fons 


(42°) 
fons of the Year, and various Difpofiti- 
ons of Fifh; Re/olute, to rife carly, and 
purfue his Sport, whether it be Hot or 
Cold, in Winter or in Summer. 


It will be needlefs to Jaunch forth in ; 


the Praife and Commendation of Ang- 
ling, or to fhew that it is an innocent 
Diverfion, and a heathful Recreation ; 
Experience will confirny the Fruth, and 
they who are refolved to become Anglers, 
will foon give the fame Judgment, tho’ 
the plaineft Demonftration will never be 
fufficient to conviace and. refute its Ene. 


mies. I fhall not, therefore, wafte Time 


in unneceflary Encomiums, but proceed 


to lay down fuch Rules and Dire@ions, 


_ as are grounded upon Experience, and 
which will faffice to.teach and inftru@ 
young Beginners to become perfeé&t Ar- 

tifts in Time. 
firft then, let the young Angler be 
equipt with Variety of Hooks, and a com: 
petent Quantity of every Sort; let him 
be always furnithed with Tackle, fuita- 
ble to that Branch of Angling, with 
which 
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| which he hath a Mind to divert himéelf. . 
| Let him not be without Wax, and Vx « 
-tiety of Silk, a Pair of Sciffars, or Pen- 
| knife, a Basket, or Bag, and Landing- 
Net, Plummets, Shot, and Floats of 
every Kind; Needles and Thread, Lines, 
‘Hair, Indian Gra/s, Variety of Feathers, 
more particularly thofe taken from the 
Neck of a Ma/l/ard, the Wing of a Par. 
tridge, a Capon's Neck, the Top of a 
Plover, or the Hackle of a Red Cock, 
He mutt likewife be furnithed with Twift 
-and Bedding, for dubbing his artificial 
Fes ; he muft have a Landing- Hook, 
Reels for his Silk Lines, a Pouch, or 
Book for his Hair Lines, which ought 
to be rolled up in a circular,Form; a 
convenient Place to repofite his /izalf 
Craft, viz. Flies, Hooks, Wax, Shot, 
Silk, gc. a Bag for his Worms, and a 
Tim-Box for his Gentles, &c. Daily Ex- 
perience will teach him what other Ne. 
ceflaries he will have occafion to ufe. 


As feveral Gentlemen take a Pleafure poacrs 
in making and mending their own Rods, a 
B 2 and ae 
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and as others delight altogether in a Ru-. 
ral Life, and confequently cannot pre- 
fently apply themfelves to a Fz/h-tackle 
Shop, when any Damage happens to 
their Rods; it may be proper to give 
fome Hints to fuch Gentlemen, which, 
when put in Practice, will enable them | 
to be Artifis, in making their own 
Rods—— The But-End of every Rod 
fhould not exceed two or three Foot (at 
moft) in Length, and every other Joyne 
ought to rife proportionably taper from 
the Firt: Hazel is the beft for the up- 
permoft, which, as well as the others, 
muft be cut when the Sap defcends to 
the Root, that is, in the Month of Od7o- — 
ber. TY have feen very good Rods made ~ 
of the Wood taken from the Eugh Tree, 
but they are generally more brittle than 
the Hazel, efpecially if not well fea- 
fon’d.—If the Shoots are a little crook. | 
ed, let them be warmed in a gentle 
Flame, and then they may, with Eafe, 
be made ftraight; if they haye Kwobs or © 
ei upon them, a fharp Knife will 
Aer z foon 
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foon take away thofe Excrefcences ; but 
it is beft to chufe thofe, which are na- 
turally ftraight, taper, and free from 
Knots or Banks. Having thus prepared 
them, place them either over a Chim- 
ney, wherein a good Fire is conftantly 
kept, or within a Chimney, where there 
is a moderate Fire; by this means the 
Pith will be confumed, and the Joyne ° 
become tough and ferviceable. Obferve 
_ to place the Fop-joints fo nicely, that 
they do not bend or warp in drying, 
and when you ufe them, apply. to the 
Top thereof a Piece of Whalebone, made 
curioufly round and taper. Let every 
Joint be nicely fpliced, with a fine wax- 
ed Thread, according to Art; and your 
Rod ought to be ftronger, or weaker, 
in Proportion to the Strength of the Fifh 
for which you defign to Angle, or the 
Place in which you Angle. It will be 
very convenient to have Rings, or Eyes, 
(as fome call them) made of fine ire, 
and placed fo artificially upon your Rod, 
from the one End to the other, that when 

| 9: you 
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[ 6 ] 
you lay your Eye to one, you may fee 
through all the reft; and your Rod being 
‘thus furnifh’d, you will eafily learn from 
thence how to put Rags to all your 
other Rods. Through thefe Rings your 
Line muft run, which will be kept in a 
due Pofture, and you will find great Benefit 
thereby. You mutt alfo have a Winch 
ot Wheel, affixed to your Rod, about a 
Foot above the End, that you may give 
Liberty to the Fith, which, if large, will 
be apt to run a great way before it may 
be proper to check him, or before he 

will voluntarily return. 


DIRECTIO NS for chufing good 
Hair, Indian-Grafs, aud Hooks. 


In chufing good Hair, obfetye it well, 
and be fure that it be long, round, and 
even, without any Flaw, Bank, or Ble« 
mifh. The fame Direions are to be 
followed in the Choice of the Indian- 
Grafs. A young vigorous, healthy — 
Stonc-horfe, who isin his Prime, affords 

mee | | the 
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| the ftrongeft Hair, and the moft proper 
- Time for plucking his Tail, (¢ from 
whence alone Hair for making Lines is 
to be taken) is when he goes to cover 
a Mare. An old or fick Horfe has but 
indifferent Hair; and what is taken from 
a dead Horfe, except he has died fuddenly, 
and without any lingring Diftemper, and 
his Tail has been immediately cut off, 
is of very little Value, and fuffers a Di- 
minution of Strength, In chufing your 
Hooks, take care that they are fharp at 
_ the Point, and the Beards not broken, 
but fharp, found, and of a proper Length; 
and obferve that the Wire be not apt to 
give way, fo that you may ftraighten 
them with your Fingers, for if fo, they 
will {poil your Sport, not being able to 
hold any Fifh: Chufe a Hook whofe 
Shank is fhort, otherwife it will be apt 
to break off upon the leaft Touch, 
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How to make Hair-Lines. 


You muft provide yourfelf with an 
Inftrument for Twifting, then take your 
Hair, and cut off an Handful at the End, 
becaufe the Bottom-part is generally 
weak, if not rotten, occafion’d by the 
Dirt that lies conftantly upon it. Turn 
the Top of one Hair to the Tail of 


the other, which will caufe every 


Part to be equally ftrong; knot them at 
one End, and divide them into three 
Parts: Twift every Part by it felf, and 
knot them together: Then put that End 


into the Cleft of your Inftrument, four 


Inches fhorter than your Hair; twine 
your Warp one way alike, and faften 
them in three Clifts alike ftraight ; then 


' take out the other End, and let it twine 


which way it will, then ftrain it a little, 

and knot it before you take it out. 
When you have prepar’d as many 
Links as will fuffice to make your Line 
long, enough, you muft then tye them 
together 


together with a Water-Knot, or aSDutch- 
Knot, or a Weaver’s-Knot, then cut off 
the fhort Ends about the Breadth of a 
Straw from the Knot, and thus your 
Lines will be comely and even, and fit 
for any manner of Fifh, 

Now forafmuch as the various Seafons 
of the Year, and the yarious Colours of 
the Waters, will require various coloured 
Lines; the young Angler may learn to 
colour his Hair (for making Lines) after 
this Manner. 5. 


> 


How to make Hair Green. 


HavinG procured a Quantity of White 


Hair, divide it into Six Parts, then take 
one Quart of Ale and put into it a Pound 
of Allom, then put one part of your 
Hair, and all together, into a Pan, and 
let them boil foftly for half an Honr, 
then take out your Hair, and let it dry. 
When you have done this, take two 


Quarts of fair Water, and put it into - 


another Pan, and two Handfuls of Wax, 
i. . * B 5 and 
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and Jay a Tyle, or a Stone, to prefs it 
down, and let it boil foftly for the Space 
of an Hour, and when the Scum is yel- 
low, put in your Hair, with half a Pound 
Of Copperas, beaten into Powder, and 
tet it boil for half an Hour; then take it 
eff from the Fire, and let it ftand for 
five or fix Hours, then take out the Hair 
and dry it. By this means you will 
have a fine Green for the W ater, and the 
more Copperas you put to it, the better 
TE i. 


How to make Hair Yellow. 


THE fecond Quantity of your Hair is 
to be manag’d, as dirc&ed before, with 
Alm, or with Wax, without Coppe- = 
ras or Verdigreafe. ix @ 


Bis 0 make another Yellow. 


Take two Quarts of {mall Ale, and 
flamp therein three Handfuls of Waluut- 
Leaves, then put in your Hair, and let ie 

ote | remain 


- 
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remain until it be of as deep a Colour as 
you would have it. ) 


To make Hair a Rullet Colour... 


Take a Pint of ftrong Lee, and half 
a Pound of Soot, and a little Juice of 
Walnut Leaves, and a Quart of Allom 5 
put them all together in a Pan, and boil 
them well, and when it is cold, put in 
your third Quantity of Hair, and let it 
fteep until it is as dark as you would have 
it to be, 


To make Hair Brown. 


Take ftrong Af and Sa/t, mix ‘em 
together, and let your fourth Quantity of 
Hair foak therein 2 Days and 2 Nights, 
and it will bea perfect Brown Colour. | 


To make Hair Tawny. 


Take Lime andWater, and mix them 
together, and. fteep your fifth Quantity 
of Hair therein, for the, Space of Four 

%s 
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or Five Hours, then take it Out, and let 
it foak one Day ina Tampit, and it will 
be as fine a Tawny Colour, as you can 
defire for your Purpofe. The fixth 
Patt,of your Hair remains White. 

Now to know the Seafons, and diffe- 
tent Waters, for which thofe different. 
Colours are proper, obferve, that the 
Yellow is to be ufed in all clear Waters, 
from September to November: The 
Ruffet ferves all the Winter, and until 
the End of April, as well in Rivers as in 
Pools and Lakes. The Brown is to be 
ufed in blackifh Waters; the Tawny, in 
thofe Rivers, or Waters, that°are Heathy 
or Moorifh, | 
_ As fome Perfons are curious, and may 
be defirous to make their own Hooks, 
they may gratify their Curiofity after this 
Manner. | 

To make HOOKS. 
- You mutt be provided with the fol- 
lowing Inftruments, viz. A Hammer, a 


Anife, aPait of Pincers, a Semy-Cleam 
of 


li A 
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of Iron, a File, aWre/?, a Bender, a Pair 
of long and fhort Tongs, and an Anvil, 
and Steel-needles of different Sizes. Put 
a Needle into a Fire of Charcoal, until 
it be red-hot, then take it out and let 
it cool, and raife the Beard with your 
Knife; make the Point fharp with a File, 
or by grinding it upon a Stone, and put 
it into the Fire again, and then bend it 
into what Shape you think fit. Make 
the upper Part of the Shank four-fquare, 
and file the Edges {mooth, left it fret the 
Line, then put it into the Fire again, and 
give it an eafy, gentle, red Heat, then 
quench it fuddenly in Water, and it will 


be hard and ftrong. 


When you have made your Hooks, 
(though they are {carce worth the Pains 
or Trouble that are taken about them, 
fince the deff may be purchafed at a 
cheap Price) you muft learn to faften 
them to your Line, according to their 
Strength and Size. 


How 


C4] 
How to whipa HOOK. 


~ Take fmall Silk of any Colour, and if 
it be for large Hooks, then double and 
twift it, and let’ it be well waxed, and 
for a {mall Hook let it be fingle ; wind it 
about that Part of your Line where you 
would have the Hook ftand, about a 
Straw breadth, then put your Hook to it, 
and twift the Silk round it two Parts of 
the Length that it fhall be twifted in all, 
and when you come to the third Part, 
then put your Silk in at the Hole three 
or four times over the Beard of your 
Hook ; having done this, wet your Hook, 
and draw your Silk tight and clofe, , 
and take Care that your Line always lies 
On the Infide of the Hook, then cut off © 
_ the Silk and the End of the Line, as 
nigh as you canto the Twift. | 
_ Your Lines muft be proportioned in 
Strength and Finenef& to the different 
Sort of Fifth, for which you angle; as 
for els If for the {mall Roach, 

; the 


[15] | 
the Bleake, or the Gudgeon, or the Ruff 
or Pope, angle with a Line of one Hair; 
for Dace or Roach, with three Hairs ; 
for Perch, Flounder, or {mall Bream, 
with four Hairs ; for Chub or Chevin, 
Carp, Tench and Ee/, with fix Hairs ; 
for Barbell, large Chub, large Trout, and 
ereat Bream, with nine Hairs ; for Sal. 
mon, with twelve or fiftcen Hairs. But for- 
- afinuch as Trout are a fhy and wary Fifh, 
and as large Bream have {mall Mouths, 
and require a {mall Hook, it is beft to 
ufe the Indian-Grafs for them, as the laft 


~ Link of your Line, which will be both a 


fine and ftrong. 


How to make FLOATS. 


TAKE a Piece of Cork, that is found 
and firm, fhape it fo as that ic may be 
like an Egg, fave only that the one End 
muft be fomewhat fharper than the {mall 
End of an E g; then bore it through 
with a {mall red-hot Iron, and make it 
{mooth upon a Grindftone. A Float 
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for one Hair muft be no bigger than a 
Pea, for three Haits as big as a Bean, for 
{ix Hairs as a {mall Vallnut, for twelve 
as large as a French Wallnut. 

Quill Floats with a red Head are beft 
for ftill Waters, or for Rivers, whofe 
Currents are not very flrong ; but Cork 

45 to be ufed in ftrong Currents, or when 
the Surface of the Waters are rough, 
becaufe it is moft vifible. 


Of Artificial FLIES. 


Ir is the Opinion of moft Anglers, 
that it will be loft Labour to give Di- 
reGtions how to make or Dub (as fome 
term it) an Artificial Fly, ince it is {carce: 
inthe Power of Words alone futhiciently 
‘co inftruét any Man; the Method depend- 
‘ing upon Pradice, which muft render 
him expert in that 477 ; and therefore 
he ought to be inftrm&ed by a nice and 
curious Hand. Neverthelefs, for the Be- 
‘nefitand Recreation of thofe who can-: 
“not have recourfe to fuch Artis, T will 

oive: 
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- give Directions for making the Artificial. 
- Fly, which may ferve until he can be 
better inftru&ed. 


How to make an Artificial FL NX 


First, Arm your Hook, with the Line 
in the Infide of tt, then take your Scifjars 
or ‘Penknife (the former is beft and moft — 
ufeful) and cut fo much of a brown Mal- 
lard’s Feather as you think fufficient to 
make the Wings of it, having always 
due Regard to the Largenefs or Smallnefs 
of your Fook ; lay the out-moft Part of 
the Feather next tothe Hook, and the 
Pomt of the Feather next to the Shank 
of the Fook, then whip it three or four I 
times round with the fame Silk with 4 
which your Hook was armed, and hav- a 

ing faftened the Silk, take the Hackel of Ag 

a Cock, or Capon’s Neck, or a Plovers . 4 

_ Topping, which is beft ; firip one Side of 

the Feather, then take the Hackel, Silk, : 

Crewel, Gold or Silver Thread, and fa- 
ften thefe at the Bent of your Elook be- 
low — 


i ie ae 

low the “Arining ; then take the Flackel, 
the Silver or Gold Thread, and work it 
up to the Wings, removing your Fingers 
aS you turn the Silk about the Fook, and 
Strittly obferving, at every T. urn, that 
what Materials Soever you.work with, 
be tight and neat s when you have 
made the Head, faften all, and then 
work your Hachel up tothe Head, and 
make that fat; then with g Needle di- 
vide the Wing apart, and whip the Silk 
about crofs-ways betwixt the Wings, then 
with your Thumb turn the Point of the 
Feather towards the Bent of your Look, 
and work three or four Times about the 
Shank of its then faften. 

There are twelve Sorts of Artificial 
Flies, which are generally ufed, vig, 
» 1. The Firk is the Dy Fly for March, | 
the Body is made of Dun-colour Wooll, 


**? and the Wings of a Partridge’s Feather. 
_. 2 There is another Dyy Fly, the Bo- 
dy is made of Black /ooll, and. the 
Wings of a Drake's Feathers, — 


cues 3. The . 
oy 
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3. The Third isthe Stone Fly in April, 
the Body is of Black Wooll, made yellow 
under the Wings and Tail, and fo made 
with Wings of a Drake. 


4. The Fourth is the Raddy Fly, in 
the Beginning of May; the Body is made 
of Red Wooll, wrapt about with B/ack 
Sik, and the Wings are the Feathers of 
a ‘Drake, with the Feathers of a Red 
Capon allo, which hang dangling on his 
Sides next the Tail. 

s. The Fifth is the Yelow or Greenifo 
Fly, ufedin May likewife; the Body is 
made of Ye/ow Wooll, and the Wings of 
the Red Cock’s Tail, 

6. The Sixth is the B/ack Fy, in 
May alfo; the Body is made of Black 
Wooll, and wrapt about with the Herle 
of a Peacock’s Tail ; the Wings are 
made of the Wings of a Brown Capon 
with his blue Feathers in his Head. | 

7. The Seventh is the Sad YeHow Fly, 
ufed in Fune, the Body is made of Béack 
Wooll, witha men Lift on either Side, 

aR, 
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and the Wings taken off, or the Wings 
of a Buzzard bound with black braked 
Hemp. 

8. The Eighth is the Afoorifh Fly ; the 
Body is made of Duski/b Woolf, and the 
Wings of the blackifh Mail of the 
Drake. | 

9. The Ninth is the Tawny Fly, good 
until the Middle of Fume; the Body is 
made of Tawny Wooll, the Wings made 
contrary one againft the other, of the 
whitifh Mail of the Ma//ard. 

_ to. The Tenth is the Wafp Fly in 
Fuly, the Body is made of black Wooll, 
Wrapt about with Yellow Silk, and the 


"Wings made of Drakes or Buzzard's 


Feathers, 
It. The Eleventh is the Shell. Fly, 
good in Mid-Fuly ; the Body is made of 
Greenifo Wooll, wrapt about with the 
Herle of a Peacock’s Tail, and the Wings 

made of thofe of a Buzzard. 
12, The Twelfth is the dark Drake- 
Fy, good in Auguf?; the Body is made 
7 of 
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of black Wooll, wrapt about with d/ack 
Silk ; his Wings are made with the 
Mail of a black Drake, with a black 
Head. | 


He that Axzeles upon the Surface of 


the Water-with an Artificial Fly, thould 
have plenty. of them, and muft expect 
to tire his Arm, before he can learn the 
true Art of cafting his Line dextroufly. 
For if three or four Inches fall upon the 
Water, it will be Ten to One but the 
Fifh will be frightened away, inftead of 
rifing at the F/y.. The beft Sort of ar. 
tificial Flies are made by the ingenious 
Mr. Femmit, and therefore called Fem- 


mits Flies. That Gentleman is a Nice 


and Complete Atift, and an accomplife'd — 


Angler : Neverthelefs, I would not be 
~ here thought to depreciate or vilify the 
Performances of other Perfons, by the 
Ufe of whofe Flies you may meet with 
good Sport ; and I hope it will not be 
deemed an Affront, if I give to that Gen- 
tleman the Pre-eminence, and fay, that 

Bhs though 
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though others do make very Lood attifi- 
cial Flies, yet he makes the Be/. 


General Infiructions for ANGLING. 


THERE is no great. Difference in 
Angling in any Place or Part of a Pool, 
or ftanding Water, for it is a Prifon to 
all Fifh, and they are therefore the fooner 
taken ; but in Rivers the beft Angling 
is where it is deep and clear at the Bot- 
tom ; efpecially if it be a Gravel or Clay 
Without Mud or Weeds, and if there is 
a Whirling or Turning in the Water, 
or a Covert, as a hollow Bank, great 
Roots of Trees, or long Weeds floating 
above the Water, where the Fith may 


hide themfelves at certain Times. Tt 75: -. 


alfo good to Angle in ftill Streams, and 
in Vallies of Waters, in Flood-gates 
and Mill-ftreams, and at the Bank where 
the Current paffes, and is deep and 
clear. | 

The beft Time of the Year, and the 
beft Time of the Day, are ftom the 
"gent Beginning 
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Beginning of May, until the latter End 
_ of September, and from Four of the 
Clock in the Morning, until Eight or 
Nine at Night, if the Day’s Length will 
permit: A lowring Day is much better 
than a clear Day, and a cold one psefer- 
able to a hot one. - 


It you perceive the Trout or the Gray- 
‘ing leap any Time of the Day, Angle 
for him with an artificial Fly, according 
to the Seafon of the Year, and where 
the Water ebbs and flows, the Fifth will 
bite in fome particular Places of the Ebb, 
and in particular Places of the Flood, 
after they have refted behind Arches of 
Bridges, and fuch other Places. 

The beft and principal Time for 4yg- 
fing is in a lowring Day, when the Wind 
‘blows gently ; in Summer when it is 
very hot, there wilk not be good Ang- 
ling. From September until April it is 
beft to Angle in a fair Sun-fhine Day, 
and if the Wind bein the Laff Quarter 
it is ftark nought; in the North fome- 

thing 


- 
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thing better; in the Weff much better, 
the South beft of all; according to this 


old Diftich; 
The Neg bad, Eakt worfe, Welt good, 


yee a 


bit fee South 


Bie eee) Bait into the Fifh’s Mouth. 


from Angling ifthe Weather be 


repel Mus, as Thunder or Lightening, 


or hen the Wind blows hard, or when 


it Snows, Hails, or Rains much. And 


here I fhall caution the Angler, and 
fhew him Twelve Impediments, which 
often prevent his Sport, viz. 

1, The Fault may be occafioned by 
his Tackle, as when his Lines or Hooks 
are too large. | 

hich his Bait is dead or decaying. 

3. If he Angles ata wrong Time of 
the Day, when the Fifh ate not in the — 
Humour of taking his Bait. 

4. If the Fifh have been {cared or 
frightened by the Sight of weiss or wih 


his Shadow. 
+ $. If 
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5. If the Watets are thick, red, or 
white, being. difturbed with fudden 
Floods. 

6. If the Weather be too cold. 

7. If the Weather be too hot. 

8. If it Rains much and fat. 

9. If it Hails or Snows. 

to. If it be Tempeftuous, 

Ir. If the Wind blows high, 

12. If the Wind be in the Eaf?, no 
1 Fifth will bite, except by chance, and 
“| that he is yery hungry. 


_ How to keep and preferve Live Baits, and 
other Baits. 


THEY muftall be Kept feverally by 
ithemfelves; Worms of all Kinds are to 
ibe kept in Mofs, or in Mofs and kennel, 
‘and the longer they are kept, provided _ 
they be not fick, the better and tougher — 
they will be. In the Summer-Seafon, — 
the M/o/5 ought to be wathed and {queez- 
ed dry at leat twice in every Week ; if 
oftencr, the better it will be for the | 


| C Worms Ss | 
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Worms ; and a large Earthen Pan, of 
Tub, with good Store of Mofs in it, is 
a good Receptacle for them. If your 
Worms, efpecially the Brandling, begin to 
be fick, or decay, which you will pet- 
ceive by a Knot in the Middle of them, 
(and if not taken care of, will foon die) 
they may be recovered by dropping the 
Quantity of a Spoonful of Milk or 
Cream into the Mo/s, and if you addan | 
Egg beaten and boiled in the Cream, it 
will both fatten and preferve them long. 
They muft be kept in a cool Place, 
where the Sun cannot come near them. 
If you defign yout Worms for immediate 
Ufe, then keep them in Fennel ; if not, 
let them lic in Mo/s; the beft Sort of 
Mofs for this Purpofe, is the Buck’s-horn, 
except the white Mo/s, which is difficult 
to be found. Brandlings are ufually 
found in an old Dunghill, or fome rot-' 
ten Place near it, but moft commonly 
in Cow's, or Hog’s, rather than Horfe-. 
Dung, which is too hot and dry for that: 
kindof Worm. But. the beft Sort of: 

Bie % ~ them 
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them are to be found in the Tanner’s 
Bark, which they caft up in Heaps, after 
ethey have ufed ie about their Leather, 
~Lobworms are to be gathered in the 
“Night-time, when they come out to feed 
bither in Grats-ficlds, or Paths, Or in 
‘Garden Walks : You mutt have a Lane. 
aOrn and Candle, move flow and foft- 
and when you Perceive them, Jay 
Our Finger immediately upon them, 
d draw them out of their Holes gently. 
herwife you will break them. They 
te quick of Apprehenfion, and foon ree 
fire into their Holes, but wij! come out 
vagain in a Quarter of an Hour, or le, 
Hf they once get quite out of their Holes, 
ic cannot get in again, 

_ In adry Seafon, when you are put to 
an Extremity for Worms, then take 
K © Valluut-Tree Leaves, pound them, 
ind mix them with Salt Water, train 
ne Water from the Leaves, and pour it 
pon the Ground in the Night where 
he Worms ufed to rile, and it will 
make them prefently appear. 


‘a, Oe Ant- 


is a 

Ant-Flies are thus preferved; Take the, 
blackeft Ant-Fly out of the Ant. 
hill, where you will firid them from) 
Fune until September ; gather them with! 
both their Wings, and put them into 2 
Glafs, that will hold the Quantity of 
Quart of any Liquor ; but firft put in ¢ 
Handful or better of the moift Earth) 
and Roots of Grafs; then put the Flies 
gently in, that they lofe not their Wings 2 
Jay a Clod of Earth over it, and they: 
will keep-a Month alive, and be alway; 
ready for Ufe: But if you would keep: 
them longer, get a {mall Barrel, of abou 
three or four Gallons, wath it with Wa: 
ter and Honey, then having put in i 
Quantity of Earth and Grafs-Roots, pus 
in your Flies and cover it, and they wil: 
live a Quarter of a Year. 

Gruds, which are bred of the Spawr. 
or Eggs of Beetles, which they leave inj 
Holes, that they make under Cow o 
FHorfe Dung, are thus preferved; Gathe:): 
a Thoufand or more of them, and puy 
them witha Peck or two of their owry 

Earth) 


) 
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Earth into a Veflel, covering it clofe 

Hown to keep them from the Cold and 

Frofts, and you may keep them all Win. 

fer, and kill Fifh with them at any 
ime. 

Gentles are a good Bait, and much 
the better for being lively and tough ; 
when they are taken from Tallow, they 
Ought to be kept in moift Sand for twa 
r three Days, and afterwards, if for con- 
Mant Uf, in Bran, or in fine dry Sand, 
and bait your Hook with them after this 
‘Manner ; 


. How to Bait the Hook with a Gentle. 


TAKE one or two Gentiles, and put 
ain your Hook into the fecond Joint 
labove the Tail, then draw it forward 
‘upon the Hook ; having done this with 
fone or two, then put your Hook into 
the fecond Joint of the laftt Gentle, and 
cover the Beard of your Hook with it, 
but do not let the Point appear in Sight 5 
if you run it too deep, the Subftance of — 
the Gentle will come out, and then it is 


ad 
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Seer se 
good for nothing, therefore take Care 
to run it under the Skin as gently, * 
as clofe to it as poflible. 

Gentles may be bred this way : Take 
a Piece of a Beaft’s Liver, and with a 
Crofs-ftick hang it over a Barrel or other 
Veflel, that is half full of dry Clay, and 
let it be Fly-blown, and as the Hie 
grow big, they will fall into the Barref 
and {cowre themfelves, and be always 
ready for Ufe. Gentles may be fo bred 
till after A/ichaelmas. 

But if you would keep them all the 
Year, get fome dead Carrion, or a Bul- 
Jock’s Liver, let it be Fly-blown, and 
when the Gentles begin to be alive and 
ftir, then bury it and them in moift Earth, 
or ina Tub of Earth, and keep it as free 
from Froft as you can. You may dig 
out the Gentles at any Time, when you 
intend to ufethem., They will lat until 
March or April, but after that Time 
will turn to Flies, When they turn 
Black or Red, feparate them from the 

reft 
—— 
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reft, and throw them away, for they are 
of no Ufe. 

There are fome Baits, which are the 
Brood of Hornets, Wafps, and Huindle- 
Bees ; thefe are to be baked in Bread, 
then their Heads to be dipt in Blood, and 
laid by to dry. 

The Artificial Minnow is a good Bait 
for Trout or Perch, and is thus made ; 


How to make an Artificial MINNOW. 
THE Body muft be of Cloth, wrought 


upon the Back with Dark-colourea Grecia 


Silk, and a paler Green towards the 
Belly, foaded as naturally as poffible, and 


wrought upon the Belly with white Silk. 


gn one Part, and Silver Thread in ano- 


ther ; the Tail and Fins muft be made 
of a Quill thinly foaven, and the Eyes 
of two little black Beads. ‘The Ladies. 
are the propereft Operators for this Piece 
of Needle-work, who ought to have a: 


Live Minnow lying by them for a Pat. 


tern. Another Sort of Artificial Mn. | 
mow is made of Tin, and painted very 


C 4 naturally, | 
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naturally, which will be of great Set. 
wice when live Minnows cannot be had, 
and may be bought at the Fifh-Tackle 
Shops, but they are dear. 


flow to Bait your Hook with a Live 
Minnow. 

CHUSE one which is whiteft, and of 
a Middle fize, and that it may turn nim- 
bly in the Water, and thereby attrac 
the Fifh, you muft thus place it on a 
_-darge Hook : 

Lut it into his Mouth, and out at his 
Gil; then having drawn it three or Jour 
Lunches beyond or through his Gill put 
wt again into his Mouth, and the Points 
and Beard out at its Tail; then tye the 
flook and his Tail about very neatly 
with a white Thread, which will make it 
the apter to turn quick in the Water - 
This done, pull:back that Part of your 
Line which was flack, when you hook 
the Minnow the fecond Time, that it 
foall faften the ead, then the Body of 
the Minnow will be almoft flreight on 

| , Z your 
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\ your Hook ; afterwards try how it will 
| turn by drawing it crofs the Water, or 
: againft the Stream, and if it donot turn 
_ nimbly, move the Tail a little to the 
| Right or Left, and try again until it 
does ; for it cannot turn too quick.—— 
_ The fame Method is to be ufed in Baiting 
your Hook with a fmall Loach, or 
Strickle. back. 


How to Bait with a Lob-Worm. 


Ir the Lob-worm ¢e large, hook hin 

_ fomewhat above, and out again a little 
below the Middle ; then draw the Worm: 
above the Arming of your Hook, (you 
mujt not enter the Hook. at the Head, 
but at the Tail of the Worm, that the ‘y 
Point may come out towards the Head) 
and put the Point again into the Head. 
of the Worm, until it comes near the: 
Place where it firft came out ;. then draw 

«back that Part of the Worm, which was: 
above the Shank of your Flook, and fo: 

| Angle with it. But if you defign to: 

Angle with two Worms, them puk the 

Ln Cs i conde # 
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fecond Worm on before you turn back 


the Hook's Head of the firft; you cannot — 


lofe above two or three Worms before ~ 


you attain to this Method of Angling, 
which you will find very ufeful, becaufe 
you will run on the Ground without 
tangling. 

Allthat I fhall fay farther in general, is, 
To.advife every Man who. ufes the Angle. 


0d, not to.approach too near the River- — 


fide, or {peak too loud ; for whether Fifh 
are deaf, (as fome People pretend to af= 
firm, though there is good Reafon to be- 
lieve the contrary) yet they are quick- 
fighted, and foon fcared, Let him alfo. 
take Care that he does not place him- 
felf fo as that his own, or the Shadow 


of his Rod, may light upon the Water s. 


if either of them does, he may bid adie. 
to all Sport. He mufi alfo become ac- 


quainted with the Nature of the River, 


in, which he defigns to Angle, before he 


¢an promife himfelf good Succe® ; 3 and: 


Jet the Wind fit in what Cornet it will, 


it is beft to Angle on the Lee-/hore. 
The 


Ls 4 


The following Advice is fo feafonas 
ble, that it ought to be pundtually ob- 
ferved by every Angler, and he will 
thereby reap the Benefit and Advantage: 
Of it. 

When through Neceflity or Choice 
you are led to ufea filken Line, res 
member that you do not put it upom 
your Ree/, while it is wet, but hang it 
up todry before you leave the River,. 
or as foon as you come home ;: other- 
wife it will be rotten in a litele Time:. 
The fame Method ought to be obferved. 
with your Zrow/ing Line, whether it be: 
made of Hemp or Silk; the latter is- 
preferable, becaufe it will not be apt to: 
Kink half fo often as the former.. Nei» 
ther muft you forget to oil your Rods 
with the beft Sallad Oil; this ought to 
be done thrice every Week,. when they: 
have been expofed much in the Sun, 
and not to be omitted. when. you lay: 
them up for any Time; for this will 
preferve them from. flitting,. and from: 
being Worm-eaten,. -Fail not to exa+ 

mine: 
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mine your Hooks and Lines every Time 
you go to Augle, and take Care that the 
One be made faft, and the other free 
from Kuors and Flaws. 

I {hall now proceed to give fome par- 
ticular Dire@lions to the young Angler, 
and make fome Obfervations on the Na- 
ture of the feveral kinds of Fith, which 
arc worth taking ; and, Fir/f, Of the 


SALMON. 


Tuts is a Fifh of much Strength and 
Delicacy, univerfally loved and coveted, 
and claims Preference before all other 
Fith; has the Pre-eminence, and is there- 
fore called the King ox Prince of alt 


River Fifth, Salmon {pawn generally in. 


March, fometimes in February, accord~ 
ing to the Nature of the River; and 
chule the Frefh-water Rivers for that 
Purpofe. You may frequently obferye 
the Female, or the Salmon which has the 
Pea or Spawn, to work with her Belly 
upon the Gravel, until fhe has -caQ up 

| a 
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a little Hillock on each Side of her, as 

well as behind and before ; infomuch, 
that you would imagine fhe defigned to 

| bury herfelf. In this Hole fhe lays her 
Pea or Spawn, and from thence is called 
the Spawner, and then immediately comes 
the Male Salmon, who is always near, 
and cafts his AZe/t upon the Pea, and from 
thence is called the Me/ter, and then 
they work immediately as hard as pofli- 
ble to cover them with the Gravef, or 
Sand, which they had caft up. 

From this Conjundion proceed the 
young Sa/mon-Fry, which do not conti- 
nue in a River longer than the Month of 
May (except prevented by fome Acci- — 
dent) according to this old Diftich, . 


The firft great Flood that happens im 
May, 
Carries the Salmon-Fry down to the Sea. 


When the Ada/e has caft his Melt, you 
may obferve the Water to be ofa thin 
Milky Colour, for the Length of 15 2) ae 
| sit : 7 
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zo Yards; and if at that Time you 


Angle therein, you will meet with Plen- 


ty of Trout. 
As all Fifh are fick, immediately after 


Spawning ,and confequently unwholfome, 


they ought not to be taken until they 
have recruited their Strength, fome re- 
Fequiring a longer Time than others. 

Salmon. is in Seafon from March, if 
the Weather proves warm, until Michael- 
mas, and is five Years before it comes 
to its full Growth, viz. 


1. The firft Year, it is called a Sa/wone 


Trout. 

2. The Second, a: iki 

3. The Third, a Half: Salmon. 

4. The Fourth, a Three Quarters 
Salmon.. 

5. The Fifth, a Fu//grown Salmon, 


There are two Ways of Angling for- 


Salmon, either with the Artificial Fly, 
or with Bait.. The F/y ought to be made 


more gaudy with large expanded Wings, 


and to have fome Gold or Silver: Twift 


ees its Body, the fhining of which will 


allure 


es 
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allure the Sa/mon to rife at the Fly. The 
Morning, and Evening, are the propereft 
Time for Angling for him. Having 
therefore furnifh’d your felf with Ne- 
ceflaries ; as a long, ftrong, and taper 
Rod and Line, a Landing-Net, Landing- 
Hook, and a Basket, or Bag, to put your 
Fifh in, repair to the River very carly, 
and take care to have the Wind at your 
Back. Having fixed your Fly to your 
Line, which ought to be two Yards lon- 
ger than your Rod, caft it from you,. 
with Art, fo nicely, that the Artificial 
Fly only falls upon the Water, then draw 
it gently up the Stream, upon the Sur- 
face of the River. A cloudy Morning, 
or Evening, with a gentle Breeze of 
Wind, fufhicient to raife a wigiete Xo the 
Water, yields good Sport. 

When the Sa/mon rifes at the Fly, up- 
on which you muft keep your Eye fixed: 
very attentively, give a gentle Jerk, that: 
you may hook him; which done, hu- 
mour him in letting him run which way. 
he will. Do not check him, left he break. — 

your: 
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your Line from your Rod, and wind it 
up as faft as you find that he returns, 
otherwife he will entangle, and break 
your Tackle. Remember to keep him fo 
tight, that he may bend your Rod pretty 
much, then fink or lower your Elbow, 
fo that your Hand be raifed up, and you 
will have the better Command over him: 
For if you fuffer him to ftraighten your 
Rod, he will foon make his Efcape from 
you. As he {wims away, follow him 
gently, but do not come within Sight of 
him. He will be apt to pring, or leap, 
out of the Water; at fuch a Time allow. 
him Line enough, and when you do per- 
ceive that he lies at the Bottom, have Pa- 
tience for a while, and be not furprized 
if he does this often, for he will ftrive 
to break from your Hook. Having 
waited for the Space of fix or feven. 
Minutes, draw your Line pretty tort, 
and if he runs, then give him Libcr- 
ty as before. When he is thoroughly. 
tired, draw him gently to the Shore, or. 
the Side of the Bank, where you fee the 

| moft 
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moft convenient Place for Landing him; 
‘then take him out, either by drawi ‘ing 
your Landing-Net over his Head. (never 
over the Tail of any Fifh) or by faften- 
ing your Landing-Hook under his Gills. 
It will be much fafer, if you have a Com- 
panion, to let him perform this friendly 
Office for you; becaufe, if the Sa/mon 
fhould not be thoroughly tired, he will 
be apt to {wim away; and then you may 
manage him, having the Command of 
your Rod. 
The Way of Angling for. Salman with - = 
a Bait, is after this Manner: Take a 
Dozen of large Red or Lob-Worms, well 
purged, cleanfed, and fcoured in Mo/s ; 
draw them over your Hook, one by 
One, and let the laft cover it, as you 
have been fhewed before, in baiting your 
Hook with a Lob-Worm: Then draw 
them clofe upon one another, that they 
may appear as one Lump, and having 
affixed Lead enough to your Line, about 
Twelve Inches above your Hook, fufh-.— 
cient to fink it, drop your Bait gently into 
a 
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a deep Hole in the River, or clofe under 
a Bank, which latter Place the Sa/mon 
will chufe for Shelter. 

Having Jain a Minute or Two at the 
Bottom, draw it up and down gently, 
and if a Sa/mwon be there, and he has an 
Inclination to feed, he will take your 
Bait; when you have done this half a 
dozen Times, and do not perceive that 
he bites, it will be in vain to repeat it 
oftener, for you may conclude, that 
there is not any Sa/mon th&e, or that he 
has no Inclination to your Bait. 

The propereft and moft likely Hours 
for Sport, in Angling this Way, are be- 
fore Ten o'Clock in the Morning, and 
after Six in the Evening; but between 
Yen and Six it will {carce anfwer your 
Expectation, except it be immediately 
after, or during a fhort Shower of Rain, 
for that increafes his Appetite, and he 
will look out for Food of one Kind or 
another. | 

In Angling for Salmon, with a Bait, 
your Line muft be ftronger than what 


you. 
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you ufed with the Artificial Fly, and like- 
wife the Top-Joint of your Rod. He 
will require as much Art and Skill in 
managing him, when hooked by this 
Method of Angling, as when by the for- 
mer. If this Bait prove unfucce(sful, you 
may ufe a fmall live Fifb, and running 
your Hook through, under the Back-Fin, 
let him {wim about the Hole (having 
taken off the Lead from your Line) and, 
in all Probability the Sa/mon will {nap 
at him, for he is a Fifh of Prey, and will 
feed upon thofe that are fmall; If he takes 
this Bait, endeavour to hook him as faft 
as you can. 


SALMON-FRY, 


ARE a very delicate and palatable 
Fifth: In Angling for them, you muft 
havea fine fingle Hair Line, and a taper 
Rod; your Artificial Flies muft be very 
fall, and fhould be placed at the Di- 
ftance of half a Foot from each other, 


and it matters not of what Colour they 
“ are, 
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are. As you draw your Line upon the 
Surface of the Water, you may perceive 
three or four of them to rifeat one Time. 
They are very greedy, and will afford 
Sport (fuch as it is) all Day Jong, and 
you may draw them out of the Water, 
with Safety, as foon as you have hooked 
them. 


SAL MON-PEAL EL, 


ARE in every Refpe& equal to the 
Salmon, fave only that they are not fo 
large, for they feldom exceed fixteen In- 
ches in Length. They feem to be a Spe- 
cies of the Sa/won, and fome give them 
the Preference : They are faft, lufcious, 
and fleaky, like the Salmon, and abound 
Ptincipally in the freth Water Rivers in 
the Counties of Dorfet and Devon, 
They will rife at the Artificial Fly like 
the Sz/mon, but the bett Way of taking 
them is with a Brandling, well {coured 
in Mo/s, efpecially {uch as breed in a 
Tanner's Yard, They bite freely, and 

| | ftrugele 
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ftruggle hard, delighting in deep Holes, 
and chufe the Root or Stump of a Tree 
for Harbour; they lic as near as poflible 
to the upper Part of the Hole, that they 
may more readily catch what Food the 
Stream brings down. Drop your Line 
(without Lead to it, except one fingle 
Shot) in’ the Stream, which will carry it 
gradualty into the Hole, and when he bites, 
be not too eager in ftriking him, and 
remember to keep out of Sight. He 
will feed all the Morning, and from Five 
o’Clock in the Afternoon ‘till Night ; 
He is in Seafon all the Summer. 


BR: OCU; 


ARE well tafted, and much admired; 


they are fhy and wary, and therefore the 
Angler muft keep at a Diftance from the 
Water. Trout {pawn generally in Od7o- 
ber or November, contrary to the natu- 
ral Courfe of moft other Fifh, which 
{pawn in warm Weather, and are to be 
taken either with the Artificial Fly, ot 


with a Bait. When — 
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When you ufe the Artificial Fly, your 
Rod and Line muft be proportioned to 
the Breadth of the River ; fix Yards is ge- 
nerally a good Length, and the Rod, as 
well asthe Line, muft be taper. Now, 
though you may, and indeed ought, to 
have great Variety of Artificial Flies, 
ready made, yet, the beft Way to try 
what will beft pleafe the Trout, is, when 
you come to the River, to look natrow- 
Jy upon the Water, or to beat a Buth 
that hangs over the River, and then 
match your Artificial Fly in Colour to 
the living Fly, which you will find upon 
the Water: The fame Method is to be 
ufed in Angling for Trout, as is ufed for 
Salmon. 

There are feveral Baits for Trout; the 
firft is the Aday Fly, taken in the Month 
of Afz), upon old large Trees; it is of 
a brownifh Colour, much coveted by 
the Trout, and to be ufed after this Man- 
ner: Bury the Point and Beard of your 
Hook, which muft be fmall, in the Back 
of the #4, between his Wings, and let 
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ithe Bottom Link of your Line confift of 
ithree Hairs, or let it be the Indian Grafs, 
‘without any Lead or Shot to either, and 
‘your Line fhould be no longer than your 
Rod: Then fhake your Fly twice or 
thrice over the Water, that the Shadow 
of it may be feen before it touches the 
Water, if you fufpedt a Trout to be there; 
the beft Places are in a deep Stream, near 
aButh or Stump, or the Piles of a Bridge; 
let your Fé drop eafy, upon the Sitface 
of the Water, and if there be a Trout 
near, he will rife at it eagerly. | 
There are other Baits, {ome of which 

are to be ufed a little way under the 
Water, and others, at the Bottom of the 
Water, or Mid-water: Of the former are 


the live Mennow, (and how to bait your - 


Hook with him has been already fhewed) 
and the Stone-Leach, with which you 
are to bait your Hook after the fame 
~Manner. They are to be ufed with a 
Float to your Line, and fhould not be 


above four Foot under Water, or lefs, © 


if the Water be not deep. ‘The reft are’ 


Gentles, 


’ 
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Gentles, Caddice, Codbait, and the like, 
Gentles may be ufed with a Float, about 
cighteen Inches under Water, or with. 
out a Float, by drawing your Line down 
the Stream, efpecially, if the Water be 
foul; the Caddice, Codbait, and fuch 
like, are to be put upon your Hook like 
the Gentles, and to be drawn up againft 
the Stream as often as they fink to the 
Bottom: Two, or more, may be put 
upon the Hook at once, as you find the 
Water thicker or clearer; if you Angle 
‘in Weedy Rivers, then make ufe of the 
Indian Grafs, a fmall Hook, and two 
Caddice, or Codbait, &c. 

The laft fort of Baits which I thal] 
mention, are the Red- Worm, the Lob- 
WVorm, and the Brandling: With thefe 
you Angle at the Bottom, and the latter, 
well fcoured in Mofs, is what Anglers 
call a Acling Bait. 

A Trout feeds in the Day time, from 
Eight in the Morning until Eleyen, and 
in the -Afternoon from Three. until 
Five; but late in the Evening, and early 
, | in 
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in the Morning, are the beft Times for 
Angling for him with the Artificial Fly, 
which ‘tis fuppofed he takes more Out of 


> Wantonnefs than Flunger. 


As the largeft Trouts feldom ftir out 
of their Holes all Day, they chufe the 
Night-time for Feeding, and the Manner 
of taking them, at that Seafon, is on 
the Surface of the Water, with a Bait, 
or Artificial Fly: The Bait is a large 


—Leb-Worm or two ; you mutt chufe a 
_ deep Hole, where the Water runs {mooth 


and quiet, then draw your Bait upon the 
Top of the Water to and fro, and if 
there be a large Trout in the Hole he. 
‘Will take it, imagining it to be a Frog 
or Water Moufe, which they hunt at 
Night. The old Trout is both fubtle 
and fearful, but in the Night feeds bold- 

ly; and when he has takem your Bait, 
Jet him have Time to gorge it, for he 
will not fo eafily forfake it, as his Cuftom 
is, when you meet with him by Chance, 
in the Day-time. If you ufe the Artifici- 
at Fly for him, let it be White, and pretty 

D 


large, 
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large. Trout feed beft, at Bottom, in 
the Months of March, April, and May, 
and part of ‘une, though he will bite 
well in July, Auguft, and September, 
If you Angle for Yrowt immediately 
after a Shower, ule the Branding, the 
Red-Worm, or Caddie, Codbait, and 
fuch like, for the Bottom; but for the 
Surface, chufe {uch a Fly as you fhall 
find upon the Water, prefently after the 


Shower. . 
The following Obfervations have been 


found, by Experience, to hold good in 
the North, and in the Weff of England. 
Angle for Trout, in the Month of March, 
with the Red-Worm, at the Bottom ®f 
the River; and ina Stream, witha én. 
now, which you muft draw up and 
down. In April, take the Canker-Worm 
that breeds in great Trees, the Red-Snait, 
- the Bob-Worm, that is bred under Cow- 
dung, and the Bait which breeds upon the 
Fern Leaf. \n Fune, ule the Red Worm, 
nip off his Head, and put a Codbait or 
Caddice fit upon your Hook, and then 

the 
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the RedWorm.. In Fuly, take the Red, 
| Worm and the Codbait together, or a 
| Branding alone. In Anguft take a Fee fh- 
F/y, and a little Piece of the Fat of Ba. 
Con, and bind them together about the 
~Hook. In September, and Odfober, ufe 
the Red-Worm, and the Minnow, as die 
- reéted for the Month of March, 
It world be in vain to mention al! 
the Rivers in England, which are te 
—markable for having good Trout, or to 
_ give a Defcription of the various Sorts of 
that Kind of Fifh: Let it fuffice to fay, 
that the greateft Plenty of both are in 
Hamp fhire; and the White Trout, the 
Brown Trout, with White Spots, and the 
Lellow-{potted Trout, are the Three beft 
Sorts (the one preferable to the other, 
as they are mention’d in Courfe) ex-— 
cept the Fordwich Trout, near Canter. a 
Gury, which are reckon’d the niceft of 
Fifh ; many of them are as large as Sal- 
mon, but diftinguifh’d by their different 
Colours, and, in their beft Seafon, cut 
very white. Thefe Trouts remain Nine 
! i ae Months 
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Months in the Sea, and annually ob- 
ferve their Time of coming into the 
frefh Water almoft to a Day, but 
do not continue therg above Three 
Months. 


PIK Lor LUCE, 


Are a firm, good Fifb, but fo very 
ereedy, and voracious, that they fcarce 
refufe any thing that comes in their way, 
and therefore fome People call them the 
frefh-water Shark, or Rever-Tyrant. 
They will fecd upon their own Species, 
and a Pike of Thirty Inches in Length 
will prey upon another of fifteen Inches. © 
When they are large, they are called 
Pike, when fimall, they have the Appel- 
lation. of Facks. The Rzver Pike are 
preferable to what are taken in the Salt- 
water, and their ufual Time of Spawn- 
ing is in April or May: Then they go 
into Crooks and Ditches, and while the 
Spawner is cafting her Eggs, the Mélter - 
hovers oy ver, but does not touch her, and 

indeed 
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indeed they ought not to be taken ‘til! 
Auguft or September. They have more 
Courage than the Trout, or the Salmon, : 
and are not fo tafily feared, except upon 
a fudden Approach. The Ma/e is much 
_ preferable tothe Female. There are five 
_ Ways to catch Pike, but as two only 
| belong tothe Angler, (the others being 
what we call Poaching, which is un- 
worthy of an Angler) I fhall treat of 
them feparately: Thefe Two Ways are 
Trowling and Snapping, the former is — 
moft healthful and diverting. 
The Tackle to be ufed in, Trowling 
is a Rodin Length Seven Foot, a Line 
at leaft Thirty Yards long, rolied about 
your Reel ; a Leaded Hook with two 
Links of Wire faftened to it; a Ring to 
be fixed to the Top of your Rod, a ‘ 
Landing- Net, and®a Landing-Hook, with 
a Stick four Foot long, into the End of 
which you {crew your Landing-Hook ; 
you muft alfo have a Bag, or Net, for 
your Fifh. It will be neceffary, and 
convenient, to carry two or three Hooks 
| D 3 with 
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with you, left any Mifchance fhould 
happen, and you then be deprived of 
your Sport for want of a Supply, when 
one Hook is either broktn or loft. 


Of TROWLING. 


BEING thus equipt, go early to the 
River in the Morning, and it will be 
proper that you obferve the Manner of 
Jrowlmg, as ufed by an expert Angler, 
before you do attempt the Sport. The 
Method of fixing your Bait is after this 
Manner. 

Put the End of your Wire into the 
Mouth of a ‘Dace or Gudgeon (for thefe 
are the beft Baits) and run it along 
through the Body, until it comes out at 
the Middle of the Tail. But forafmuch 
as the Wire may be apt to bend, I ad- 
vile, that you provide a K/h Needle, 
which you may buy at the Fz Tackle — 
Shops, and having placed your Wire up- 
_ on the Neck-end of your Needle, run it. 

, th the Body of the Fifh, and you - 
by 
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may with Eafe draw the Wire after it. 
Fix your Hook on one Side of the Fith, 
and let the Point be near his Eye, then 
lew up his Mouth with ftrong Thread, 
to keep the Hook from moving out of 
its Place; then take a fine Needle and 
Thread, and run it through the Head of 
the Fifh, a little below the Eye, and 
afterwards run it through again below 
the Gills, and faften it on the other Side ; 
fo that the Gills, being thus fecured and 
preferved, will not be damag’d by any 
thing that rubs againft it in Trow/ing. 
The Fin of the Tail fhould be cut off, 
an the Tail faften’d to the Top of the 
Wire, otherwife, the Bait will not lie 
{mooth and even upon the Hook. It is 
to be faften’d thus: Take a Needle and 
ftrong Thread, run through the Tail of 
the Fifh, on one Side of the Wire, and 
do the fame on the other Side of the 
Wire; then faften it, and run it after- 
wards through the Eye of the Wire, and 
again through the Tail of the Fifh; after. 
Watds twift it round the Wire, and tye 
D 4 hag 
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it fo faft that it may not flip. Having 
made a Loop at the End of your Line, 
and faftened a Swvel to it, putit through 
the Ring on the Top of your Rod, and 
yout Bait being ready, hang it on your 
Swivel. 

You are now prepared for Trow/ing, 
but remember, that when you come 
near the Bank of the River, to keep out 
of Sight, and to drop your Bait down 
the Side of the Bank, and afterwards, 
on the Right and Left Hand, before 
you fhew your felf: For, as Pike love 
‘Shelter, or Harbour, becaufe they can 
from thence rufh upon their Prey, as 
they fwim by them, fo if you fudden.- 
dy appear, you will, in all Probability, 
frighten them away. Having Trowled 
at Home (as Anglers Term it) then veer 
out more Line, and reach the oppofite 
Shore, and as foon as your Bait begins 
to fink, draw back your Line, by de- 
grees, and quoi it up with your Left 
Hand. Thus you mutt be always in 
Motion, neither muft your Bait lie till ; 

\ fGr 
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for its Motion in the Water is what 
| alarms the Pzke, who imagine it to be 
a live Bait. 
| If you meet not with Sport, whem 
you have thrown out your Bait half a 
dozen times, than go forwards to ano- 
ther Place; and when a Pike takes your 
Bait, which you will perceive by a fud- 
den Jerk, then do not check him, but 
det him ruz where he will, allowing hing 
as much Line as he will take: For his 
_ Nature is fuch, that as foon as he feizes 
the Bait, he runs as faft as he canto his 
Harbour, and there pouches his Preys 
You muft, therefore, give him Time : 
fome will require more, and fome lef: 
If he be hungry, he will pouch it foon, 
if he is not, he will keep it between "an 
his Tecth the Space of half an Hour or 
more. As foon therefore as you find 
that he has reached his Harbour, which 
you will cafily know, by his not draw- ‘ 
ing any more of the Line with hinr,, 
then lay down your Rod, and waiting 
as. long as you might have fmoak’d a 
Lys a3* Pipes 
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Pipe of Tobacco, take up your Rod, and 
draw-your Line gently, as before: If 
you perceive that he has hold of it ftill, 
draw your Line tort, and if he pulls, give 
way a little, then draw again, till at laft 
you get a fight of him. If you fee the 
Bait crofs his Mouth, then let him gos 
if not, you may be aflured he has 
pouched it, and then give him a fudden 
Jerk that the Beard of the Hook may 
fatten in his Stomach: But if he fhould 
run away a lictle after that he has firft 
taken your Bait, then take up your Rod 
and Line as faft as you can, and give him 
a Jerk, as I juft now mention“. If the 
River be clear, you ought to let him run 
the Length of Twenty Yards, and then 
check him; this'do until you have tired 
him: But, if there are Trees or Stumps 
in the Water, fail not to keep your 
Line tight, and prevent him from going 
near them, which he will endeavour to 
do, and if you permit him, he wil! then 
intangle your Line, about the Roots or 
Stumps of the Trees, and if the Waters 
are 
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are deep, you will lofe the Fith, your 
Bait, and a Part of your Line. 
When he is fufhiciently weary, then 


draw him to the Side of the Bank, and 


make ufe of your Landing Net, or 
Landing- Hook, as dire&ed in Landing a 
Salmon. Do not offer to weigh him, 


that is, to lift him our of the Water, with 


your Line and Hook only ; for though 
you may think that he is fo much tired 


_ that he is not able to ftir, yet you may 


find your {elf deceived. Ifhe be a fize- 
able Fifh, and you pretend to weigh 
him, you will perceive his Pouch to 
come out of his Mouth, fo plain, that 
you may fee your Hook; but then, as 


_ foon as he has quitred the Water, and 


before you can get him upon the Shore, 


he will give a fudden Sprig, and break 
his Hold: By this Means you will lofe 


your Defire, be deprived of your Ex- 


pectation, and the Pvke, if erievoufly 


wounded, will perifh in the Water. 
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SNAPPING, 


' 1S the other Way, by which Anglers 
catch Peke. You muft provide a ftrong 
Rod, Sixteen or Seventeen Foot long, 
with a {trong Whalebone Top to it, as 
thick as the upper Part of your little Fin- 
ser; affix to your Rod a ftrong Line,not al- 
together fo long as your Rod, at the End 
of your Line place your Svaphook, which 
you may make after this Manner: Take 
Twelve or Fourteen Inches of Gzmp, 
and Two large Sa/mon-Hooks; turn the 
Hooks Back to Back, and in the Middle 
of them place the Grp; whip or tye 
them faft together with a Piece of Silk ~ 
well waxed, fo that the Hooks cannot 
turn, nor the Gzwp be drawn from 
them; then take a Perch.Hook, and 
- place it between the other two Hooks, 
toward the upper Part of the Shanks, 
and faften it with a fine waxed Silk, 
about Eighteen Inches from the Bottom 
of your Line; put on a large Float made 
of 
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of Cork, and under it, at a convenient 
Diftance,: fix as much Lead to your Line 
as will poize the Float, and Keep the 
Bait from the upper Part of the Water. 
They who think it too troublefome to 
make their own Tackle, may buy them 
ready made at the proper Shops. The 
beft Baits, are the Gudgeon, and the 
Dace, or a {mall Roach ; the two fir(t 
are moft preferable, and if you ufe the 
Dace, or the Roach, let them not ex- 
ceed four Inches in Length. Fix your 
Bait upon your fmall Hook, by run- 
ning it under his Back-Finn, and being 
thus equipt, let your Bait fwim down 
the Current, and when you perceive 
your Float to be drawn under Water, 
give a ftrong Jerk, for you may then 
conclude, that the P7ke has laid hold of 
it. When he is hooked, you muf treat 
him after a different Manner from any 
that has been hitherto prefcrib’d; for 
whereas you were directed before, to 
give a Fifh Liberty to play, after you 
had hooked him, the contrary is now to - 
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be obfervd. You mutt therefore govern 
him with a flrait and fliff Line, for if he 
can by any means make it flack, he will 
foon get loofe; wherefore you are to 
take Care to draw him on the Shore, if 
a convenient Place will offer; if not, 
you muft then have recourfe to your 
Landing-Hook, or Landing-Net, and 
though he will flounce and ftruggle hard 
while he is in the Water, yet you muft 
not regard it, if you have a Mind to 
catch him. I em very fenfible that 
many will truft to the Strength of their 
Line, and not make ule of the Gimp or 
Brafs-Wire; but this is a great Argu- 
ment of Imprudence; for as a Pzke has 
feyeral Rows of Teeth, and as thofe 
Teeth are numerous, fharp, and of diffc- 
rent Sizes, it istwo to one that he /Zeers 
~ or cuts the Line; which, though it may 
by chance bring him to the Shore, yet 
it will be fo mangled, that there will be 
no trufting to it afterwards ; whereas he 
- ean do very little, if any, Damage to the 
Gimp. 
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I fhall give this Advice concerning 
Trowling, which is all | fhall fay in Re- 
lation to the Pike. 

When he has taken the Bait, and 
will not pouch it, but will hold it in 
his Mouth, and come to the Bank-Side, 
as you draw in your Line, and then 
quit it, which he wiil often do; or if 


he cafts it from him, foon after he has 


firft taken it, it will then be in vain to 
try him any longer. All you have to 
do is then to ule your Snap, and you 
need not doubt but he will quickly take 
the Bait. ee 


CARP 


SPAWN generally in May, or the 
beginning of pri/, efpecially the Re 
ver-Carp, according to the different Na- 
ture of the Waters, which they frequent, 
and the different Soils, At Spawning. 
Time they may be feen in large Shoals, 
and are then faid to be going to Ail, a 
Phrafe which Anglers ufe, when Carp 
~ are 
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are going to fpawn. The Rzver-Carp 
is preferable to the Pond Carp, the lat- 
ter have a muddy Tafte, but the for- 
met are free from it, and very {weet. 
It isa very bony Fifh, yet much admir- 
ed; which Men of the niceft Palates 
attribute more to the Sauce, than to the 
Delicacy of the Fifth. The Time for 
Angling for them is very early in the 
Morning, and late in the Evening; they 
will alfo bite at Noon, if difturbed from 
their Retreat, by a fudden Flafh of Wa- 
ter, They chufe deep Holes with a ve- 
ry gentle Stream, and their beloved 
Places of Refidence are the Stumps or 
Roots of.Trees ; he is fubtle-and ftrong, 
and your Line and Rod muft be pro. 
portioned to his Strength. 

The beft Baits are the Marfh and 
Flag-worms, but you muft not be too 
eager or hafty in ftriking him when he 
-bites, for he will nibble fome Time be- 
fore he will take the Bait into his Mouth, 
and then you ought to eafe Part of your 
Line about ten ora dozen Inches ; and 
a | take 
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' take Care that as foon as you have hook- 
ed a Carp, you keep him from his 
. arbour or Retreat, to which Place he 
Will endeavour to retire, as foon as he 
_ perceives that the Hook has prick’d him; 
but if you fuffer him to go thither, you 
will lofe both Fifh and Line, 

_ Carp will bite alfo at Pafte ; there are 
Aeveral Sorts, but 1 look npon the fol- 
lowing one to be beft, viz, 

Take the Flefh of a Rabbit, and 
 Bean- flower, fifted very fine; mix. thefe 
together with Honey, and incorporate 
them in a Mortar, or work them in 
your Hands into fmall Balls fit for ule ; 
temper itto fuch a ftiff Subftance, that 
it may not wafh off your Hook, nei: 
ther let it be too hard; and if you mix 
Virgin's-wax or clarified FAloney with it, 
it will keep all the Year. If it be too ; 
pale, you may make ir of a true Fleth- 
colour, by mixing a little Vermillion 
with it. | | 

__ It will be convenient to put a Float 
upon your Line, made of a Swan's 
Quill, 
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Quill, which, when drawn under the 
Water the Depth of two or three Inches, 
will dire& you when to ftrike. AsCarp 
aré very fhy, fo you muft not come neat 
the River-fide, and when you lay in your 
Bait, drop it down as gently as pol-F 
fible. | | 

When you have found a good Hole, | 
it will not be amifs to bait it well every 
Day, by which means you will be furey 
to draw the Carp thither from other 
Parts of the River. The beft Method” 
of doing this effeQtually, is to provide a 
large Tin-pot, punched with Holes, and 
to put therein as many Worms as you 
think proper, then faften a Line and a 
Piece of Lead to it, and fink it in the 
Hole, and fo let the Worms creep out | 
by degrees; then draw out your Tin 
-Veffel, and lay it by for further Ufe. 
This ought to be done often. The com- | 
mon Method is to caft the Worms in . 
by Handfuls, but the Stream will be : 
apt to wafh them away from the Place : 


for which they were defigned.- a | 
| Tf) 
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If you angle for Carp in Ponds, you 
“a mutt rife by the Break of Day, efpecially 
‘if you defign to catch thofe which are 
{ large, and the beft Bait which you can 
i. is the Red Worms well {coured and 
»¥ dipt in Zar, or elfe Caddice, jult as 


a em a 


‘ their Inclination leads them. You mutt 
sallow them the fame Time to gorge 
* your Bair, as was dire@ted in angling for 
| River Carp: Your Rod and Line mut 
{ be long, becaufe you muft lay in as fat 
as you can from the Shore, and. your 
« Float mutt be large, though indeed you 
{may draw them nearer to you by bait. 
ting the Place, as before is fhewn, or by 
) cafting in the Worms by Handfuls; for - 
sas it is {till Water in Ponds, the Worms 
ycannot be carried at any confiderable 
-Diftance from the Place you intend. 
You may allo caft in fome boiled A/a/s, 
which they will often take. e 
' Though Carp love Mud, yet they de _ 
light not in weedy, but in clear Water, 
except a few Weeds, which they chu 
for Shelter, If the Water be very fat and 
‘ full 
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full of Feed, then drop your Bait gent- — 
ly near the Pond-fide, ufing a very {mall 
Float, and .no Lead upon your Line ; 
you muft keep out of Sight, and the 
Carp will imagine your Bait to be a 
Worm coming out of the Bank. 

When you angle with Pafte, the bet- 
ter to beguile the Carp, Pellets of. Pafte 
fhould be thrown into the Water, fome 
Hours before you undertake your Tryal 
of Skill with the Angle-rod, and if you 
throw in fall Pellets of Pafte a Day or © 
two before, you are the more likely to 
fucceed. If you Angle in alarge Pond, 
that you may the better draw the Carp - 


_ together, throw into one certain Place, 


either Grains, or Blood mixed with Cow- 
dung, or Bran mixed with the Cruft of | 
White Bread, being well foak’d in Water 
and made into a Pafte, or any Garbage, 
as Chicken Guts, or the like. As you 
are angling with Pafte, whether in a 


Pond or River, chew a little white or 


brown Bread, and caft it in about the 
Place where your Float lies. Crumbs of — 
| | white 
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white Bread and Honey mixt together, 
* and worked up into a Pafte, are very 


200d, Angle for Carp at the Bottom, if 


| you chufe the River, and in Mid-water if 


cea 


you delight in Pond-angling 


PERCZH. 


TS a Fifh of Prey, pleafant and well, 
tafted ; he bites boldly, and freely, and 
efpecially in a foft Rain, or after a vio- 
Jent Shower, and are oftench found un- 
der the Willows, and other Trees, or 
at the Tail of Grafs or Weeds; and in 
Winter Seafon they keep in deep Waters, 


well fheltered. They generally fpawn 
in Fune, or the Beginning of Fuly, and 


will feed all Day, but beft in the Morn- 


ing early, and late in the Evening: If. 


you Angle for them at other ‘Times, 


chufe fuch Places, on which the Sun 


fhines leatt. The beft Baits in general 


are the Lob.Worm, ox the Blue-Tail new- 


ly taken out of Cow-dung. If you try 
the Live Bait, which they will not re- 
hes | ¢ fule, 
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fufe, let it be the Mennow, and bait 
your Hook with him, as before directed 5 
or you may run your Hook through the 
Flefh of his Back, under the Back: Finn, 
or through the upper Lip: Put a Float 
upon your Line, and Lead enough to 
poize it, and whether you ufe the Worn 
or Mennow, ftrike not too foon, but al- 
low him Time to gorge. 

It would be convenient, when you 
ufe the Mennow, to have your Hook 
whipt to a Link of fmall Brafgs Wire, 
which hang upon a Swivel, at the Bot- 
tom of your Line, for as you may 
often meet with a fmall Face, he will 
‘take your Mennow, and fheer your 
Hair-Line, or fhatrer and damage a Silke 
Line. | 

If your Baits are fpent, you may cut 
a {mall Piece from the Tail of a Dace, 
or a Roach; place it upon your Hook, 
fo as to cover the Point, and the Perch, 
who is very voracious, will not refufe to 
take it, if he be hungry. 


if 
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If there are any Back-Streams, Which 
shave immediate Communication with 
« the River, chufe to Angle there for Perch ; 
‘Or in Ditches through which the .Waters 
“run, but then it mutt be very early or 
‘very late. When you Angle with a 
‘Worm, \et it drag upon the Ground, 
“when with a Live. Bait, then in Mid- 
Water—-You will meet with Succefs, if 
‘you obferve the following Method, viz, 

In March ufe the Red-Worm at the 
{Bottom ; in April, the Worm that breeds 
under the Bark of the Oak. Tree, or a 
(young frog with the Feet cut off, or the 
| Red-Snazl. In May, the Bait that breeds. 
fon the Ozver- Leaf, and the Dock-Worm, 
}or the Bait that breeds on the Oak-Leaf, 
(or the Hawthorn. In Fune, the Red- 
\Worm, with the Head cut off, anda 
‘Codtait put before it, or the Dorr. Take 
‘the large Grafbopper, or Grubb, that 
‘breeds in a Dunghil, for Ful/y; and in 
Auguft, young Bees and Hornets. In 
September, and the Months following, 
ufe the Red Worms, or. two Brand. 
lings, BAR- 
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Inches fairly, A Barbel taken in By- 
feet or Weybridge Rivers, of Twenty 
“Inches in Length, will down-weigh ano- - 
ther of the fame Length, taken in the 
Thames, by a Pound or upwatds, 
and is much firmer, fatter, and better 
relifhed., 


CHUB, o CHEVIN, 


1S acoarfe, bony Fith, and the Head 
‘s the beft Part about him. He fpawns — 
in March, is very wary and fhy, delight- 
ing in quick deep Streams, and loves 
Shelter, as Bridges, Trees, Planks, Cre. 
- under which are Sandy or Clay Bot- 
toms. They are cowardly, infomuch, © 
that if you once turn them, they are pre-— 
fently difpiriced, and you may manage 
them as you pleafe. ; 

For this Reafon, fome waggifh, mer- | 
ry Anglers compare them to Portuguefe 
Soldiers, who have very little Inclinati- 
on to Fighting at any Time, even, tho” 
the Defence of their Country requires 
| them ;_ 
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them; and if their Enemy make a vigo- 
rous Attack, they immediately turn Tai, 
and it is Twenty to One if you can pre- 
vail with them, by any Means, to ‘Face 
about. 

A Chub it a voracious Fifh, and will 
feed all Day long, but he bites beft in 
the Morn, and a Minnow will allure 
him at Mid-day. If the Current be 
ftrong, and the Water deep, a Lob. 
_ Worm is the belt Bait you can ufe at 
the Bottom, but upon the Surface of 
the Water ule a Grafhopper, a Bee, a 
Wafp, Caterpillar, or Moths and about 
two Foot under Water he will take 4 
Black Snail, with his Belly flit, to thew 
the White Part of it, or a Picce of 


Cheefe. During the Summer Seafon, a- 


bout Seven o’Clock in the Evening, a 
Chub yiclds good Diverfion : if then you 
go into a Pont or Boat, and floating 
down the River, over which Willows or 
other Trees do hang, Angle with a Bee, 
Moth, &c. as you do with the Artificial 
Fly for Trout, and they will rife as faft 

, B 2 | as 
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as you can throw out your Line for 
them. | 
It is further to be obferved, that in 
Angling for Chub, in March and April, 
he is ufuaily taken with Worms ; in May, 
Fune, and Fily, he will bice at Cherries, 
or at any Fly, or at Beetles, with their 
Legs and Wings cut off, or at any Kind 
of Suail; or the Black Bee that breeds 
in Clay-Walls: In Augufé he never re- 
fufes the Gra/hopper, on the Top of a 
fwift Stream, or the young Humble Bee 
that breeds.in long Grafs, and is ordi- 
narily found by the Mowers. In the 
cooler Months, a yellow Paftc, made of 
the ftrongeft Cheefe, and pounded ina 
‘Morter, with a little Butter and Saffron 
(fo. much of it as is beaten tmall will 
turn it toa Lemon Colour). The Spawn 
of a Chub is excellent, and he is in Sea- 
fon from the Middle of May until 
Candlemas. 
There is no Fifh better j in the Water 
_ toenter a young Angler, he is fo eafily 
caught,” but then it muft be this parti- 
cular 
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cular Way : In moft hot Days, you find 
@ Dozen or Twenty Chubs floating near 
the Top of the Water; place your {elf 
behind fome Buth or Tree, and ftand as 
_ free from Motion as poflible ; baie your 
Hook with a Grafhopper, and let it hang 
a Quarter of a Yard fhort of the Water, 
to which End you muft find, or make, 
fome convenient Reft or Stand for your 
Rod, and it is probable that the Chuds 
will fink down towards the Bottom of 
the Water, at the Shadow of your Rod, 
(for a Chud is the fearfulleft of all Fifhes) . 
and will do fo, if but a Bird fies over 
him, and makes the leaft Shadow on 
the Waters; neverthele®, they will pres 
fently rife, and lie foaring near the Top 
again, at which Time move your Rod 
very flowly to that Chud. you intend to 
catch, Let your Bait fall gently upon 
the Water, three or four Inches before 
him, and he will infallibly take it, for 
he is a Leather-mouth’d Fifh, having his 
Teeth near his Throat, of which a Hook 
does {carce ever lofe its Hold, and there- 
: E 3 fore 
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fore give him Play enough, before you 
offer to take him out of the Water. 


BRE AM, 


WHEwN full grown, is a very large, 
flat Fifh, and is very fcarce in the Rivers 
within Twenty Miles of London. His 
chicfeft Delight is in a Pond, where, if 
he likes the Water and Air, he will breed 
exceedingly, in fome Ponds fo faft as to 
overflock them. His Vail is forked, his 
Scales fet in an excellent Order, he has 
large Eyes, a {mall fucking Mouth, and 
two Sets of Teeth. The Mi/ter is ob- 
ferved to have two large Milts, and the 
Spawner two Bags of Spawn. Their 
Hours of feeding are extreamly early, of 


extreamly late; but if it be a lowring © 
Day, and the Wind blows ftrong, he 


will bite at any Time of the Day. As 
his Mouth is (mall, fo your Hook muft 
be proportion’d to the Size of his Mouth, 
and therefore as you will be neceffirated 

to 
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to ufe ftrong Tackle, fo your Hook 
fhould be whipt to an Indian.Grafs. 

He delights in the Middle of a deep 
large Hole, with a very flow Stream, 
and the moft common Bait is the Flag 
ot Red. Worm, well {cowred in Mofs and 
Fennel. He will alfo take a Pafte, made 
of Brown Bread and Honey, or Gentes, 
or the Worm like a Maggor, which is 
found at Dock- Roots, Flags, or Rufbes, 
in watry Places. In Fuug and Fuly, 
he will bite at a Gra/hopper, or ar the 
Flies, which are found on F/ags that 
grow near the Water fide. | 

The Hole, wherein you defign to An- 
gle, ought to be baited after this Manner. 
Take a Peck of {weer grofs ground Bar- 
fey-Malt, boil it in a Kettle, then firain 
it thro’ a Bag into a Tub, and when 
it is near cold, take it to the Water-fide, 
about Eightor Nine o’Clock in the Eyen- 


ing, and not before. Throw in two 


Parts of your Ground-Bait, fqueezed hard 
between your Hands; it will prefently 
fink to the Bottom, and take Care that 

| E 4 it. 
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it lodges in the very Place, where you 
intend to Angle. 

When you Angle for the Bream, lay 
in your Bait fofily, in the Middle of 
your Ground Bait, but let not your Lead 
be above 2 Foot under Water, and when © 
he bites, he will throw up your Float, 
which muft be of a Middle-Size, and 
When you perceive it to lie flat upon 
the Surface of the Water, you may then 
conclude that he has gorged your Bait. 
Strike gently, and hold your Rod at a 
Bent a little while, for tf you both pull, 
you may lofe your Game, if not your 
Hook and Line. | 

As his delightful Harbour is the Water. 
Dock, under which he lies, fo you mutt 
take Care to keep him from: thence, 
when you have hooked him: He will 
fitive to get thither, that he may entan- 
gle your Line about the Stalk of the 
Water-Dock, which being naturally very - 
tough, it will be impoflible to difengage 
your felf from thence. His being a flat 
Fith, as I {aid before, caufes him to draw 

much 
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much Water, which though it does not 
increafe his natural Strength, neverthe« 
lefs it will add to the Difficulty you will 
find in taking him. He affords noble 
Sport, and is very fhy. to be landed, 
and when you have finifhed your Day’s 
Work, then cat in the Remainder of 
/ your Ground Bait. 
Having ufed this Method and Sport, 
» for three or four Days, the Bream wil} 
* Stow very thy and wary; then defitt for 
~ two or three Days, or longer, and in 
the Place where you laft baited, and in- 

/tend to renew your Bait, take a Turf of 
Short Gra®, about the Bigne(s or Cir. 

1 cumference of a Pewter Plate, and with 
iaNeedle and Green Thread, faften, one 

‘by one, ‘as many little RedWorms as 

‘wil almoft cover the Turf; make a Hole 
(in the Middle of a round Board, placing 

‘the Turf thereon, then put a Cord 
‘through, and tying it to a Pole, jet. ig. 
down to the Bottom of the Water, for 

the Fifh to feed upon Without Diftur- 

bance, for about three ot four Days, 
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and after that Time, when you have 
drawn it away, you will find Sport, al- 
moft beyond your Expectation. 


TENCH 


Are a Still-Water-Fifh, and de- 
light in Ponds more than Rivers.. He 
is a Leathcr-mouth’d Fifh, like the Bar- 
bel, but as this latter chufes a Gravel or — 
Sand, fo the former takes Pleafure in — 
Mud. One Tench that is taken in a 
River is worth fix taken in a Pond. 
Some Tench {pawn in May, others in 
June, and the fame Caution and Me- 
thod is to be ufed in Angling for this” 
Fifh, which has been prefcrib’d for 
Carp. 

If you Angle for Tench, you muft — 
repair thither by Dawn of Day, efpeci- 
ally if you defign to take thofe that are 
-Jarge, which feldom exceed twelve In- 
ches: Your Tackle muft be firong, be-j 
caufe they delight very much to be 
among the Weeds, and you will mect” 
SS —— withil 
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with little Sport after the Sun rifes. Ree 
“| new your Sport about Six o’Clock in 
) the Afternoon, and let your Ground- 

_ Bait be the fame as direéted for Carp. 
When you Angle in a River for 
Tench, chute the deepeft and moft filent 
Waters; they ought to be f ftill, and 
the Surface fo {mooth and even, that the 
cannot give the leaft Motion to your 
Float. Angle from Daylight to Seven 
©Clock in the Morning, and from Five 
in the Afternoon, until the Night com- 
_ pels you to give over. Be not too eager 
in fttiking him when he bites, for as he 
delights in fucking the Bait, allow him 
Time, and he will not quit it. “Fhe beft - 
and moft inticing Bait, and-indecd you 
need not ufe any other, whether for 
Pond or River, is the Red: Worm diptin | 
Lar: Or take the clotted black Blood 
out of the Heart of a Sheep, fome fine 
Flower and Honey, temper themy well 
together, and make them of the Con. 
_ fiftence of an Unguent, and anoint the 
Red Worm with it. 1 know not which 


1S 
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is preferable, this or the Tar; no other 
Bait is to be compared to either ‘of 
them. Fune, Fuly, and Auguff, ace — 
the only Months in which you muft 
expect to have any Sport with Tench ; 
and there is a greater Plenty in. the 
River Sfower, than in any other. 


GRETYLING, or UMBER, | 


SELDOM exceeds Eighteen Inches in 
Size. He is good all the Year, but is 
principally in Seafon in December ; at 
which Time he is Black about the Head, 
Gills, and down the Back, and -his Belly 
ofa dark Grey, dappled with beautiful 
Black Spots. His Haunts are the fame — 


with thofe of the Trout, andhe istobe ~* 


taken the fame Way: He will rife twen- 

ty times at a Fly, and if you mifs him, 

will rife again. He lies clof all the 

Winter, comes abroad the latter End 

of April, and {wims nimbly in the Mid- 
dle of the Water. ' 


When 


. - ta. 
When you Angle for Greyling, ule a 
Cork Float, and Jet not your Bait come 
_ within two Foot of the Bottom, for he 
is more apt to rife, than to defcend to 
the Bait. In March, and in April, ule 
the RedWorm; in May, the Greens 
Worm ; in Fune, the Bait that breeds 
under the Bark of an Oak ; in Fuly, the 
Bait that breeds on the Fern-Leaf’; the 
Red-HWorm, with his Head taken off, 
and a Codbait placed upon the Hook, 
and the Worm put after it, is anoiHer 
good Bait; in Augu/f, the Red-Worm, 
and the Dock-/Worm; andthe Red=Worr 
all the reft of the Year, 


FLOUNDERS 


ARE firm and good, fo innocent in 
their Nature, and fo nutritive, that Phy. 
ficians order them to be given to fick: 
Perfons, when their weak Stomachs can- 
not digeft any other Food; efpecially 
thofe which do frequent and are taken in 
the Frefh-water Rivers, They- are in 


Scafon 
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Seafon all the Year, except the Time of 
their Spawning, which is from the Jatter 
End of ‘June to the Middle of Fuly, 
and as they are then fick and flabby, 
they are confequently unwholfome. At 
fuch a Jundture, if any of them be taken, 
you may perceive {mall /Vorms, about 
the Length of half an Inch, and in fome 
the Length of an Inch, which have (as: 
it were) made a Bed for themfelves in 
the Backs of the Flounder, and this will 
appear to be after the fame Nature with 
certain Worms in fome. Rivers in the 
left Indies, which by eating away part 
of the Plank of a Ship, make a refting 
Place for themfelves therein; and will 
in Time work a Paflage through the 
thickeft Part of the Ship, which lies un- 
der Water. : 
Fiounders are a {hy and wary Fifh, and 
fecd at Bottom ; their common and 
moft delightful Places of Refort, are the 
Sides of Sand- banks, caft up. by Mill- 
ftreams or Wears, or by ftrong Eddies. 
Sometimes they are found at the Tail of 
| Mill. 
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Mill-flreams, or at a more remote Di- 
ftance from them in deep Waters, under 
- Or next unto the Bank-fides, efpecially 
if the Bottom be Sand or Gravel, and 
has a Declivity. If you find a Hole in 
a River, which looks ever fo likely, and 
there is Mud at the Bottom, it will be 
Joft Labour to Angle therein ; for the 
leaft Mud or Filth choaks Flounders, 

As they are greedy and voracious, they 
will bite at any redWorm; but the Lod- 
worm, as it is the largeft, will entice 
them ‘ooneft, provided it be well f{cour- 
ed. Ihe ufual Way of Angling for 


them is to lie upon the Grabble, that is, _ 


to put fo much Lead upon your Line, 
about twelve or fourteen Inches diftant 
from your Hook, that it may keep it 
fleady at Bottom, and the Bait have Li. 

berty to be twirled about by the Water. 
If you ufe a Float, let it lie’ flat upon 
the Surface, and when. it fir cocks up, 
and is aftcrwards drawn under ;Water, 
you may then conclude that the.Foun- 
der has, or is taking your Bait. Re» 
member 
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member to allow him Time, for he will 
fuck all the Worm into his Mouth before 
he gorges it. The Hook which you 
ufe, cannot be too fmall, if you can get 
your Bait de ta it. 


MULLETS, 


ARE a Salt-water Fifh, well - tafted, 
delicate, and much admired. During the 
Summer Seaton they come into the Ri- — 
vers, which lie contiguous with the Sea, 
as often as the Tide flows. °Great plenty 
of them may be taken with an Angle. 
rod, which, as well as the Line, muft be 
ftrong, | 

They will rife like a Trout or-Salmon 
at an artificial Fly, “which muft be larger 
than what is ufed for the Trout, and they 
will alfo take a Worm under Water, if 
you angle about two Foot from the Bor- — 
tom. They are wonderfully fhy y and wary, 
but feed as freely as any Fith, and will 
afford much Sport and Diverfion. They 
abound chiefly along the Southern and 

— « Seuth. 
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South. Weft Parts of England, which lie 
Oppofite to France. The River 4x in 
the County of Devon, about two Miles 
below the Town of Axminfter, yields 
- vat Quantities of them, every Time the 
Tide flows. 


SMELTIS 


ARE a fine Fifh with a dclicate 
Flavour, and are in Seafon twice a Year. 
They make their firtt Appearance about 
the middle’of Merch, and the beft are 
taken at Chelea and Hammerfmith. At 
the fecond Time of their coming into 
the River Thames, which is in the Month 
Of Auguf?, they feldom reach higher 
than London. Bridge, and the fineft and 
Jargeft are taken oppofite to Deptford 
and Greenwich. In Angling for them 
ufe the Pater-nofter-Line of one Hair, 
and let your Bait be Gentles ox white 
Pafie. There are plenty of them in 
Dagenham- Breach, and there they bite 
as free 2s in the River, and being now 

pent 
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pent up in the inclofed Waters, are in 
Seafon much longer than thofe which 


are taken inthe Z/ames. 


ROACH 


IS a coarfe, bony Fifh, but the larg- 
eft Sort, which feldom exceed twelve 
Inches, will yield good Sport, Their 
Spawning-time is in Fume, and then 
they are fcabby and unwholfome. ‘The 
chief Bait for them is dosled Malt, Gen- 
tles, white and red Paffe ; but if you 
angle for them in windy Weather, then 
ufe the fmall red Worm. They frequent 
gentle Streams, which are not fhallow, © 
and will bite freely. When Wmter be- 
_ gins to approach, they retire into the 
Deeps, at the End of ftrong Currents : 
Here you will have occafion to ufe more 
Lead than ordinary, and confequently 
the largeft Float, and a ftronger Line to | 
bear the Lead; and here, as well .as in 
other Places, you muft angle about 12 


Inches from the Bottom. | 
They 


They who defire to haye much -Di- 
_Verfion, and to take many Roach, may 
gratify themfelves after the following 
/Manner : Having provided a fufficient 

Quantity of Gentles, go below London- 
Bridge, as far as Shadwell, Ratcliff, 
Limehoufe, or thereabouts; then take 
a Boat, and faften it to the Stern of a 
Colfer, or {ome other large Veflel, which 
has lain fome Time in the River, and 
with a {hort Rod and a Line not. exceed- 
ing fouf Foot in Length, Angle there, 
and remember to put three or four Gen- 
tles upon your Hook at one Time. Let 
your Float be twelve Inchés diftant from 
the Top of your Rod, and. lay in your 
Bait as clofe to the Stern of the Ship as 
you can, and let it {wim about three 
Yards. This mutt be done when the © 
Tide begins to Ebb, and you will not 
fail of good Sport for two Hours at leaft, 
and what. you catch will be large. 
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RU D, 
IS a Sort of Roach, but much pre- 
ferable, and of a golden Colour. He is 


ftrong, broad, and thick, and feeds near 
the Top of the Water ; the principal 


_ Baits for this Fifh are red Worms and 


Fhes. They will feed very generoufly, 
and divert the Angler, for they ftruggle 
hard, and are very ftrong, 


DACE, 


IS a bright handfome Fifh, and {pawn 
generally in March ; they love a gravel. 
ly Scour, are very fhy and wary, like 
the Trout, and when frightned, retire into 
the Deeps. They are to be taken onthe 
Surface of the Water with a fine, nice, | 
artificial Fly, and will rife fooner at the 
Black, than any other Colour. If you 
angle upon a Scour, ufe Gentles, or 
Pajfte ; if in the Deeps, let fodden Malt, 
or Flonfe- Flies, be the Bait, and do not 
fufter your Line, which fhould be of a 

fingle | 
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‘fingle Hair, to be above two or three. 
Foot under Water ; they will alfo take 
“the little red Worm, Caddice, or the 
¥ Grafhopper : With the former of thefe 
{ you may ule the fimalleft Float, and one 
* Shot to poile it, and when the Gra/hop- 
per is your Bait, pull off the Legs, put 
* the Point of your Hook under his Tail, 
#then run it through, and bury it in the 
back Part of-his Head, and remember 
to itrike him nimbly as foon as ever he 

_ bites. | | 
‘Dace may alfo bé taken with Fe fh- 
| Fes, upon the, Surface of the Water, 
_ Into whofe Backs between thrir Wings, 
_ you mutt put your Hook, which fhould 
_befmall, They bite in the Morning and 
Evening ; and/when you have a Mind 
to much Diverfion, you mutt Provide a 
Cane.rod, which is the lighteft of any ; 
_ Tet it be.at leaft feventeen Foot in Length, 
and your Line} which fhould from the 
Middle “downwards confit of fingle 
Hairs, muft be fomewhat longer than 
your Rod. You ought alfo to be far. 
nifhed 
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nifhed with a fufficient Quantity of — 


fmall Houfe-Flies, which keep in a glals 


Bottle ftopt with a Cork ; then about 7 
or 8 O'Clock in the Evening repair to a 
Mill fiream, and having fixed three or 
four Hooks with fingle Hair-links, not 
above four Inches long, to your Line, 
bait them with the /Zes, and angle up- 
on the Surface of the Water on the 
fmootheft Part at the End of the Mi. 
jiream, inthe fame manner as you were 
dire&ted to Angle for Trout. The Dace 
will rife freely, efpecially if the Sun 
does not fhine on that Part of the Water 


. A a Rie eh en ci ee 4 > 


where you caft your Line, and you may ~ 


take two or three at a Time. This © 


Sport will continue as long as Day-light 
will permit you to fee your Flzes, 
Dace will alfo rife at the Ant Fly, 


‘eaten Te SE & 


upon the Surface of the Water, if ufed — 


in a Morning at the Foot of a Current, 


or Adil fiream, or on the Scour, before : 


the Sun comes upon the Water. 


If you angle for them upon the — 
Thames, you muft prepare your Ground- 
bait — 
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bait made of Bran, a Cruft of white 
Bread foaked and worked up into round 
Balls, with little Stones in the Middle - 
Take a Boat, and when you chufe a 
Place, let it be under the Wind, when 
the Water is fmooth ; plumb the Depth, 
and let your Lead be eight Inches from 
the Bottom, then caft in your Grounc- 
bait about four Yards above the Head of 
your Boat, and two or three of the Balls 
nearer to you, and lay in your Bait ex. 
actly over your Gyound-bait. Take 
your Swim as long as your Rod and 
Line will permit, and always remember 
not to let it {wim too far, and when you 
draw it up, give a little Jerk. When 
your Float finks, then (trike, and be not 
too cager to take your Fifh out of the 
Water. This Method may alfo be ob- 
ferved in angling for Roach. 

A Dace frefh taken, and fcotched, 
and broiled, eats fweeter, and is more 
pallatable than a frefo Herrmg. Dace 
feldom exceeds ten Inches in Length, 


GUDGE. 
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+ 
GUDGEONS, 


ARE fuch a pleafant, fweet, and de- 
licate Fith, that if they were not fo com- 
mon, they would be as valuable as a 
Smelt. They {pawn in March or April, 
and are in Seafon moft Part of the Year. 
In the Summer they delight in fhallow. 
Streams, whofe Bottom is fandy and gra- 
velly, and will bite freely all Day from 
an Hour after Sun-rife till within an 
Hour of Sun-fet, whether it be gloomy, 
warm or Sun-fhine Weather ; but in 
Autumn, when the Weeds begin to rot 
and grow four, they retire into the deep 
Waters. The ufual Way of angling for 
them, is to rake up the Sand or Gravel, 
and by that Means render the Water 
thick and foul, which will make them 
bite the fafter, though they are free 
enough at any Time ; or elf you may 
caft into the River dryed Earth or Dut; 
but if the Water be made thick: with 
Rain, then they will not bite. They 

will 
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will take Gentes or the Cow-dung Worm, 
but the fmall red Worm is what pleafes 
them beft. If you can find a Bridge or 
| Plank over a fimall River, chufe to An- 
{gle underneath for Gudgeon ; for they 
love the Shade, and are fo far from be- 
ing thy or wary, that you may not only 
‘appear in Sight, but if you drive them 
from their Place of Refort, they will 
immediately return. A fingle hair Line, 
fa fine taper Rod, a Float, and °a {mal] 
* Hook is" what you muft ufe, and your 
‘Bait muft drag upon the Ground, 


BLEAK 


IS a fimall, fat, pleafant Fith; and { 
€alled by fome the freth-water Sprat : 
dt will rife; like the ‘Dace, at a {mall 
Foufe-fly upon the Surface of the Wa. 
fer, or will take a Gentle, of white 
“Paffe, about a Foot and half under Wa- 
ter. The {mallet Hooks are the pro. 
pereft for them, and a ‘Pater nofter- Line, 
that isa fingle Hair line with fx or feven 

x F _ » Hooks, 
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Hooks, each three or four Inches above 
the other, and baited with Gentle, Cad- 
dice well-{coured; Pafle, or Red-Vorm — 
is what is uled in Eddies, to which Places 
they refort in the Spring Seafon. If you 
angle for them in the Thames, you may 
lay in deeper thanin other Rivers; and 
it is obfervable that in Rivers they con- — 
tinue found and healthful all the Sam- 


* gpers; but the Thames-Bleak foon run — 


mad, occafioned by a Worm, which 
breeds in their Heads : It is a flat jointed 
Worm, and fometimes fo long, that 
fhould I mention what I have fcen, I — 
fhould fcarce meet with Credit. 


EE Ls 

DELIGHT in ftill Waters with mud- — 
dy Bottoms, and are in Seafon, or ra- 
ther in their Prime, in the Wenter, but 
are dificult to be taken during the fix — 
cold Months, becaufe they generally get 
into the Mud or foft Earth, where they © 
bed together, the better to enable them © 
to 
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to endure the Severity of the Winter. 
They are alfo taken fometimes upon a 
Sand or Gravel, but rarely. 

There are feveral Baits by which Ee/s 
may be taken, and feveral Ways of 
taking them ; but the ufual Bait is aLod. 
wort, Minnow, or {imalleft. Gudgeon : 
Angle for them upon the Gradd/e, and 
be not too eager in ftriking, for they 
will fuck the Bait for fome Time, and 
if you have Patience, it will be ten to 
one that they will hook themielves, 
They bite freeft in or after a Shower of 
Rain. 


; 


Bei Dw TO O's vs 


ARE preferable to an Ze/; their Pla 
ces Of Refort are the fame with the Eel, 
but they are to be taken in Peals of 
Thunder, Lightning, and*heavy Rain, 
which. drives them from their Holes; 
and the propereft Bait for them is a fimall 
Gudgeon. They are large, afford gocd 
Sport, and have an excellent Tafte. 


| Te eens RUFF 
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RUFF and POPE, 


Are the fame Fifh, with different. 
Names; they are mall, but choice and 
good, and though there is but litele 
Meat upon them, yet it is very {weet. 
They delight in deep ftill Holes, and 
when you have found out their Haunt, 
you may catch forty or fifty, fometimes 
double that Number, at a ftariding. They 
bite free and eager, and you may. angle 
with two or three Hooks, and pull up as 
many of them at a Time as you have 
Hooks to your Line. You may bait the 
Ground with frefh Earth, and immedi- 
ately lay in your Line of a fingle Hair, 
and bait your Hooks with Gentles or 
Red Worms. 


MINNOWorPENK 


IS in Seafon from March to Michael- 
mas, except immediately after Spawning- 
Time : It is ufually full of Spawn, and 
breeds often, and is not inferior to any 


Fifh 
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Fifh for his Excellency of Tafte. His 
biting Time is from an Hour after Sun- 
rife, andis taken at Mid-water, or near, 
or clofe to the Bottom, and the only Bait “ 
is the {malleft Red-Vorm. Ule a Float, 
and the fame Hook which you ufed for 
the Bleak. After Michaelmas he betakes 
himfelf tothe Mud-weeds, or Woody- 
' places in Rivers, as a Prefervative againft 
- Floods, and a Security againft his be- 
coming a Prey to other Fifh. 


BULL-HEAD or MILLERS. 
THUMB, 


SPAWNS in Apri/, and its Vent is fo 
full of Spawn, that they are {welled al- 
moft into the Form of a Dug. Bul/- 
heads hide themfelves in Holes, or among 
Stones in clear Water, and in very hot 
Days will lie a long Time, funning them- 
felves, and are eafily feen upon any flat 
Stone, or onthe Gravel, at which Time 
the mo({t unexpert. Angler may take him 
with a {mall Red- Worm, 


F 3 LOACH 


2 4 . 
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LOACH 


TS a delicate Fifh and very wholfome, 
breeds and feeds in little and clear {wift 
Brooks and Rills, lives upon the Gravel, 
and in the fharpeft Streams, and_ his 
Growth is not above a Finger’s Length, 
and his Thicknefs proportionable. He 
feldom rifes' above the Gravel, and is 
therefore to be angled for at the Bottom, 
with a little Red Worm, — 


ANGLERS § O N G. 


To the Tune of, A Begging we will! go 


F all the Sports and ‘Paftimes 
Which happen in the Lear, 
To Angling there are none, fure, 
That ever can compare ; 
Then to Angle we will go, 
will go, will go, Ge. 


We de mot. break our Legs or Arnis, Rt aie 
As Huntimen often do ; <a Mt Br 
For when that we are Angling, > 


No Danger can enfue, “ce std 
‘Then to Angle we will go, oe | 


wets " F 4 Cads 
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Cards aud Dice are Courtly Games, 
Lhen let them \augh who Win : 
There's Innocence in Angling, 
Lut Gaming zs @ Sin; 
Then to Angle we will go, cre. 


Ia Weltminfter the Gentlemen 
In Black their Confcience fel; 
But other Gentleman in Black 
Will fure reward them well: 
Then to Angle we will go, ge. 


4 Client 7s @ Gudgeon, 
And freely takes the Bait; — 
A Lawyer is a Jack, and 
For him does flyly wait, 
Then to Angle we will go, de. 


le coves not what he fays, or does, 
If he can Money get, 
fie fvears that All are Fith, which 
Do come into his Net, 
pee Then to dugle we will go, ec. 


The 


» 
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The Cit trepans the Couttier, 
And leads an eafy Life ; 
The Courtier, in return, deludes 
flis Daughter, or his Wife ; 
Then to Angle we will go, &e. 


A Mafquerade and Playhoufe 
Are Meeting: places made ; 
Where Folks equent, to carry on 
The Basket-making Trade, — 
Then to Angle we will go, &c. 


The Milliners and Tea-fhops 
flave got an odious Name, 
Lou there may find Ap ar:ments 

Where Lovers play their Ganie. 


Then to Angle we will go, Cres. 


Stock-jobbers Cheat and Conzen, 
And Vintners fell bad Wine : 
Fortune-hunters richly dreff, 
With botrow’d Lufire fhine. ; 
Then to Angle we willgo, me 
» 


F Phyficians, 


f 


: 
ee 
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Phyficians, with a Dath, fend 
Ten Thoufand to their Graves : 
‘And Bailiffs, ke Informers, 
Are fancy, perjurd Anaves, 
Then to Angle we will go, oe. 


Then you, who would be honeft, 
And to Old Age attain, 
Forfake the City and the Town, 
And fill the Angler's Tram, 
And to Angle we will go, oe. 


We meddle not with State Affairs, 
Or for Preferiment pufh 
Court-places and Court-penfions 
We value not 4, Ruth, 
Then to Angle we. will go, oe. 


y : 


Woe harbour not Sedition 


Or Fattion 72 our Breaft, — 

ee Treafon and the series —s 
OW e fh deteft, . 
> « Then to Angle we will go, ce. 
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Let others then turn Male-contents, 
When eer their Princes frown ; 
Pox take fiuch Loyalitts, whom Bribes 
Keep feady tothe Crown, — 
Then to Angle we will go, Gee 


For Health, and for Diverfion 
We rife by Break. of Day, 
While Courtiers iv their Down-beds, 
Sweat half their Time awuy. 
Then to, Angle we will go, ce. 


And then unto the River, 
In Hafte,we do repair ; 
Ali Day in [weet Amufement 
We breathe good wholefome Air, 
Then to Angle we will go, ce: 


Our Con/titution found zs, 

Our Appetites are kecn ; big 
We laugh, and bid ‘Defiance bittcayes *-i- 
To Vapours and the Spleen: * nee 

Then to Angle we will g0, Cre. 


The | 
f 
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The Gout and Stone are often bred 
By lolling in a Coach ; 
But Anglers walk, and fo remain 
Ms found as any Roach, , * 
Then ta Angle we will go, ces 


We fpend our Time in Pleafure, 
And fear no Drury Ils, 
So we have no Occafion 
_ For Bolus, or for Pills, — 
Then to Angle we will go, cc. 


The Trout, the Pike, the Salmon, 
The Barbel, Carp, and Bream 
| Aiford good Sport 3 and fo the Perch, 
nd Tench will do the fame ; 
_ Then to Angle we will go, cre. 


So let us now remensber 
To praife the fimaller Fifp ; 
_ Flounders, Gudgeon, Roach and Dace 
— WL garnifh well a Dif : 
Then to Angle we will go, g&e. 


Through 
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Through Meadows, by a River, 


From Place to Place we roam ; 
And when that we are weary, 
We then go jogging Home, 
‘Then to Angle we will go, Ore. 


At Night we take a Bottle, 
We prattle, laugh and fing ; , 
We drink a Health unto our Friends, 
And fo God blefs the King, . 
Then to Angle we will go, 
will go, Ge, 


wi 
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ANGLING. 


aq F any Jperforufes any Met, o2 
Wy Engine, to defray the Spawn 
gi fey of Fil, o2 takes Sal- 

» mons, 02.Trouts, out of Seafen; 22 
“Pikes, fyorter than Cen Juches, Sal- 
mon, thatt Sxfrteet, Trouts, than cight, 
and Barbel than Ctwelve, o2 1f be 
tiles any Engine to take Fith, other 
than angle o2 Wet, 02a Crane! of 
eae | Cwa 


7 : —. a 
[ ware) 

Cia Inches and a hall Welh, halt 

forfeit Cwenty DdHillinns fo every 

Fit} fo taken, and the Pet o2 Engine, — 

I Eliz. c. a7 


Gf any Werlan’ thal una wftify 
Heak Down Filh Ponds, 02 hall FithH 
there. without the Mwner’s Licence, 
hail fuffer Chyee Wonths Jmprifon- 
vient, thail be bound ta His poo 
Behaviour. fo, Seven Pears, and ~ 
- fhall forfeit Creble Damages to the 

Party wrieven;, but (fhe makes Ace 
Knoiulenanient of bis Ditence tn Sef- 
fions, anti Satisfaction ta the party, 
the Webaviour may he relearn Stat. 

5. Eliz. c, 11. 


Gredto2s of a Clete o2dcicires a: 
lang the Dea GHhore, o2 th any Da- 
sen o2 Creek, o2 within Fibe Wiies 

_ Of any Daten o2 Creek, and wiltully 

‘Deftroving the Spatwn o2 Fry of Fi, 
forfeit Cet [Pounds, ta be fevied By 
Difivels, Ke. Hid Ca be Divived be- - 

tiueclt 


ate. 4 
tiueen the Poor and the Profecutor 


Seat 4. 318C, TG C. 12. 


Fifhers tn any Maven o2 Creek, 
O2 within Five Wiles of them, with 
any FRet of a fels Meh than Ciree 
Guches and a Dall, between Knot 
anu not (etcept fo2 Smoulvs in 
Norfolk only) 02 with a Canbvafs Ret, 
o2 other Engine, whereby the Spawn 
po Fry of Fit} may be Deftraped, hail 
forfeit fuch Pet o2 Engine, and alfa 
Cen SGHhiliings, to be ievied and df- 
bided, &c. ut Supra. | 


herp pPerlon, wha, between the 
Firtt May of March, and the fatt 
Of May, fpall to any AG whereby 
the Spalon of Fit} hall be deffray- 
en, (pail farteit the Jnfkruments, and 
iiketiic Forty Sbiliiigs, one WBoietpy — 
to the jpsar, the other ta the p20fe- 
CUltu2, Stat. 3. Car. 2.¢. 9. 


CTH ax 


ee] 
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Ciihoeher fithes in the iRiver Se- 
vern luith, or thall make ufe of, anp 
Cnvine, or Orvice, whereby arp 
Salmon, Trout, 92 Barbel, under the 
Length appainted by 1 Eliz. c 17. 
hall be taken or killed, or thail fit 
with any IRet for Salmon, Peale, Pike, 
Carp, Trout, Barbel, Chub, or Gray- 
ling, the Weth whereof (hall be under 
wo Inches and & ait Souate, 
from not to Wuot, or above Cwen- 
ty Parts in Length, and Cwe it 
Breadth, or avave Fttty in Length, 
and Sir in Breadth, in the Cditny 
Of the Met, in the fata River, from 
Ripplelock-Stake tg Gloucefter-Bridge, ot 
above Sirty in Length, vetow Glou- 
cefter-Bridge, and Sit ards itt 
Breanth in the Wing of the Ret, 
02 hall Fi with more than One of 
thele FXets at ance, or hall ule any 
Oecvice fo2 taking the Fry of els, 
thall forfeit Five Shillings fo. every 
Offence, and the Fith fo taken, a 

the 
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the Ynttruments, Co be diviocd, ut 
Supra. Ibidem, 


Werfons taking Filh by any Oe- 
vice, iu any feberal Tater ov t- 
Her, or allitting therein, without che 
DMwner’s Conlent, Hall make fuch 
Recomvence, and within tuch Cite, 
as the Vuftice of Weace hall appeint, 
not etcecdiny Creble Damaves, anv 
{uch Sum to.the Dverieers of the 
oor as he hail alfa appoint, not 
exceeding Cen Gbitlings , the Cor: 
 “‘Pidion tg by Canfent of the jpat- 
ty, oc Dath of ane Witnefs, the 
Wrofecution to be in one Wanth. 
Gn Default, of Payment, to be (eve 
ev by Diftrels, and Gate, awd for 
want of Diftrets, the Diender ta be 
committed ta the boule of Corredt- 
on, for anv Cime wot erceedtug one 
Month, unlels he gives D002, wit) 
ote or more Sureties, ta the jparty 
injured, not to offend again. Stat. 22 
and 23. Car. 2. c. 25. 


T9587 


Jf any Perfon Hall keep any Met, 
Atigle, Leap, diche, o2 other En: 
Hine, for taking Fi cercepe the 
Makers ov Seilers of them, or the 
DOtoners ov Decupiers of RWtvers ar 
Fitheries) lich Engines, tf they that 
be found Fihing without the Con: 
fent of the Diner or Decuvier, or 
by fuch other Werfon or Werfans as 
De thali authorize and appoint’; Gna 


any jperton, by a larrant under 


the Hand and Seal of a Futtice of 
yPeace, may fearch the Doules af 
Perlons prohibited, ann fulpered, an 
teise_ to theic own Me, ov veftroy 
fuch Engines: 4 and 5 W. and M- 
Cap. 23. 


I20 Servant hall he quettiows for 
killing a Crefpafler, within bis Wa- 
ffer’s Liberty, wha will not pield, it 
not Done out of fowner Walice: Vet 
tf the Crefpafier killa any fuch Ser- 
bant, tt 8 Wurder, 21 E. 2. 


Ca 


; i AY 


Saree ee a eee a eee 


Lae a 


Co take Fih in a River is not 
Felony, but to take Fifth out of a 
Het, Crunk, o2 Wand, {3 Felony, 
becaute they are not at their natural 
Liherty, Hale, Pl. Cr. p. 68, Stant. 
Pl. Cr. 25. b. Cram. Jurifd. 167. a. 


N. B. Thefe Adis fhall not abridge 
Fifbermen, and their Servants, law- 
fully authorized, to fifo in Navi- 
‘Zable Rivers, with lawful Nets. 


The 
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~The Form of a LICE IN CE, 
and Deputation, granted by a 
Lord of a Manor, and Owner 
of a FISHERY, to One to 
Fifh within the fame, and alfo 
to Seize, oc. 


: ip O All Chriftian People to whom 
thefe Prefents fhall come; I Tho- 
mas Long of New-River, 7 the County 
of Cumberland, E/y; Lord of the Manor 
Of Salthey, im the faid County, and of 
the Royalty or Liberty of free Fifbing in 
the River Sore, within the fad Manor, 
Send Greeting. now pe, That I the 
Jad Thomas Long, for divers Lod 
Caufes and Confiderations me thereynto 
moving, have given -and ranted, and 
by thefe Prefints do &ive and grant, un- 
to my trufty aud well-beloved Friend 


George 


<=. all 


BRAT BE 
George Hughs (and his Affigns) full 
Power, abfolute Authority, free Liberty 
and Licence, to fifo, from Lime tol sme, 
and at all Times hereafter, at the Will 
and Pleafure of him the faid George 
Hughs (and his Affigns) for and during 
the Term of ive Years, from the Date 
hereof, within the faid River of Sore, 
in_as free, full, large, ample, and bene- 
ficial Manner, as I my felf may or can 
do in any Refpett whatfoever, and to 
take and carry away fuch Fifo or Fi foes 
as he fhall take by Angling, Fifbing, or 
otherwife, without any Manner of ‘De- 
nial, Let, Einderance, Moleftaiion, In- 
terruption, or “Difturbance, of me the 
_faid Thomas Long, or by or through any 
Aét or Adis done, or which may or fhall 
‘be done by me the faid Thomas Long, | 
or by my Means, Confent, Privity, or 
Procurement, or of or by my Heirs, Ex- 
ecutors, Adminifirators, or Affigns, or of 
or by any Perfon or Perfous lawfully 
claiming, er which hereafter foall or may 
. claim: of, from, by, or under me or them, 
or 


C19) 
or any of them, during the Term afore. 
fad. Ww Witnels whereof, &c. [Here 
a Licence ends, but if a Deputation be 
allo granted, and Authority to Seize, &c. 
it muft continue as followcth, that is to 
fay, after the Word aforefaid] Gnd 
Imd2eover, L, the (aid Thomas Long, 
do hereby for me, my Heirs, Executors, 
and Adminiftrators, Covenant, Promife, 


Grant aud Agree, to and with the faid 


Gcorge Hughs (aud his Affiens) that it 


- fhall and may be lawful to and for the 


faid George Hughs (and his Afjigns) and 
L do hereby Authorize the faid George 
Hughs (and his Affigns) from Time to 
Time, and at all Times hereafter, during 
the faid Term of Five Years (as often as 
Occafion fhall require) to feize and take 
as prohibited to be kept by Perfons ungua- 
Lifted by Law, as well all and every the 
Fifhing-Nets, Angles, Angle-Rods, Leaps, 
Piches, or other Infiruments or Lingines 
ufed for defiruction or killing of Fife, 
of any Perfon or Perfons whatfoever, 
that foall, at any Time or Times hereaf-- 

ter, 
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ter, be found Fifbing or Angling within 
the faid River of Sore, without any Lt- 
cence or Confent of the faid George Hughs 
firft bad or obtained for the doing there- 
of, and all and every fuch Fifbing- Nets, 
Angles, Angle-Rods, Leaps, Piches, or 
other Inftruments or Engines, as afore- 
faid, fo fetzed and taken, to detain and 
keep to his or their own Ufe or Ufes, 
or otherwifé to defiroy. Jn CWitnefs 
whereof, I have hereunto fet my Hand 
and Seal, this Fourth Day of September, 
in the Twelfth Year of the Reign of our 
Soveraign Lord GEORGE, of Great- 
Britain, France, avd Ireland, King, De- 
fender f the Faith, &c. Annog; Dom. 
1726. 


Thomas ait, @ 
N. B. Every Licence and Deputa- 
tion muft have a treble Sixpenny 


Stamp upon if, otherwife it will be 
void in Law, and of no Effea. 
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Of ROCK and SEA-FISHING. 


x2 OC K: Fi/hing has a double Ad- 
4) vantage, which Angling can- 
not pretend to; it is much 
pleafanter and more healthful.+ In Ang- 
ling a Man is expofed all Day to the 
{corching Heat of the Sun, which blunts 
the Edge of his Diverfion, and too often 
lays a Foundation for a Fever ; whereas 
in Rock fifbing Nature feems to have 
made a Provifion againft this Accident, 
fo that while the Sun is running its 
Courfe, and happens to fhine upon you, 
you may with cafe fhift your Station, and 
be defended from the Inclemency of its 
Giz over- 
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over-heat, by fitting under a Rock, which 
ferves as a Canopy. Befides, you have the 
Advantage of the circumambient Air of 
both Land and Sea ; and as there is 
not any marfhy or boggy Ground near 
the Rocks, fo you are not in Danger of 
feeling the unhappy Effects of the Fumes, 
Vapours, and Exhalations that arife from 
thence ; and the Air of the Salt-water is 
reckoned to be more falubrious, than 
that of Rivers, To this may be added, 
that it creates an Appetite, and what can 
be more conducive to Health than to eat 
and drink moderately in a cool Shade, 
when the Sun is at the Meridian >. | 
This kind of Diverfion, which is not 
to be followed but during the Summer 
Scafon, is practifed chiefly in the South 
and South-Weft Parts of England, and 
in fome Places in Ireland; and in this 
Jaft mentioned Country, the Rocks of 
Dunlery, which are Eight or Ten Miles 
in Length, and the neareft Part about — 
Five Miles Eaftward of the City of Da- 
blim, are remarkable for this way of fifh- 


ins, 
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ing, and you are fure of meeting Variety 
of Company. 

A different Method muft be ufed here 
from what is the general Practice of 
Angling ; for in your Frefh-water Ri- 
vers you are obliged to angle with a very 
fine Line, but in Rock.fi/bing your Line 
ought to have at leaft five or fix Hairs in 
every Link. A Float is neceflary, and 
two Hooks; one to reach the Bottom, 
and the other to keep in Midwater, and 
the beft Time to follow this Sport is, 
when the Tide is half fpent, and to be 
continued till within two Hours of High. 
water ; the Morning and Evening are the 
moft preferable Parts of the Day, pro- 
vided that the Tide {hall then happen to 
favour your Defign. 

The Baits which are ufed generally in 
Rock. fifhing, ate the Cockle, the Lod, 
and the Mar/b-Worms ; but there i 
another Sort called the Hairy-Worm, 
which is preferable to all the reft, and 
is {o univerlally beloved by all the Fifh, 
that you need ufe no other. Hazry- 

G 3 Worms, 
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Worms, if full grown, are near four 
Inches long; they are flat and broad, and 
refemble an Far-wig, and are to be found 
on the Sea-fhore, when the Salt-water 
has left it, efpecially if the Shore be 
partly Sand and partly Mud. They are 
to be dug out with a Spade, as you 
would dig for Harth.worms, and when 
you have wafhed them from their Filth 
and Dirt, which muft be done in Salt- 
water, and not in frefh, they will appear 
to be of afine, pale Flefh-colour. They 
are to be placed upon the Hook with 
their Heads foremoft, leaving about an 
Inch to play in the Water. 

There is one little Inconveniency ate 
tending Rock-fifhing, of which it will be 
neceflary to caution the unwary Reader : 
That he muft not be furprized if he 
fometimes finds his Hook to be faitened 
under Water, and then if he cannot 
get it loofeintwo or three Offers, he 
has nothing to do but wait with Patience, 
or take off his Line from the Rod, and 
make faft the Top of it, fo that it may 

not 
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not be drawn into the Water. It often 
comes to pafs that it will be loofen’d in 
half a Quarter of an Hour, and fome- 
times not till the Tide ebbs almoft as 
low as the Place where it is faften’d. 
This Accident is occafioned by an ill- 
favoured little Fifth, called a Cod/er, or 
Millers-Thumb, who, as foon as he has 
fucked in the Bait, retires into the Cleft 
or Cranny of the Rock, and turning 
him about, renders it impoflible to dil- 
engage him, till he has a mind to come 
out himfelf, or till the finking of the 
Water compels. him to it. 

This Cobler or Millers Thumb {eldom 
exceeds four Inches in Length; he has a 
large Head, large Eyes, wide Mouth, 
and two large Fins clofe by his Gills 3 
the upper Part of his Body is thick, and 
defcends taper-wife to his Tail. There 
is but little Meat upon him, which is 
reckon’d unwholefome, and therefore for 
the Trick he plays, and being a Fifh dif- 
liked by every Body, his Fate generally 
is to have a finall Stick thruft through 

G4 his 
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his Eyes, and then to be caft into the 
Sea, where he fwims till he dies. 

He, who defigns to divert himfelf with 
Rock-fifing, ought to have a {trong Rod 
jointed, which he may fhorten upon 
occafion, or keep it at irs full Length, 
the better to command his Line, when 
he has hooked a Fifth, or when the Tide 
Increafes or decreafes ; and the Line 
muft be ftrong, the bettcr to endure 
pulling, when ic thal! happen to be fa- 
flened to the Sea-weeds, which are 2e- 
nerally tough, and the beft way to dif 
engage from thence, is to ufe the Lead. 
Ring and fmall Cord, as fhewn jn Ang- 
fing, and then working it backwards 
and forwards till it gets clear of the 
Weeds, ! 

The fame Advice is alfo to be follow- 
ed here, which was given in the Begin. 
hing of the Book, concerning the Ang. 
ler's Apparatus, or Fith-tackle ; namely, 
to be provided with a fufficient Stock of 
every thing that is requifite and neceflary, 
as Silk, Fooks, Lines, W, ax, &c. left 

by 
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~ by Mifchance he may happen to break 


a Line ora Hook, and for want of an 


- immediate Supply, be deprived of his 
| future Sport for that Day. 


Nor mutt a Landing-Net be forgot= 


' ten, which is abfolutely neceflary, when 
| the Tide is low, or when you ftand up. 
».On a Rock too high above the W ater, 


that you may thereby Jand your Fifh, 
Without running the Hazard of breaking 
your Line in weighing him; and left 


your Landing-Net may at any Time be 


damaged, and thereby renderd ufelefs, 
you ought alfo to be equipped with a 
Landing-hook, to fupply its Place, and 


Prevent the Lofs of a good Fifh, which 


is tO be hooked under the Gills, that, 
when he gives a Spring as you take him 
out of the Water, he may not break his 
Hold, or your Line, according to the 
DireCtions before given in Angling. 
There are but four Sorts of Fith which 
are generally taken by Rock. fifoing, 


mamely, Sea Bream, Flounders, Whiting. 
Pollock, and Rock- Whiting. 
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Of SEA-BREAM. 


Sea BREAMS are not fo broad and 
flat, nor altogether fo large as /ever- 
Bream, when full grown: They feldom 
exceed twelve or fourteen Inches at moft 5 
they are fuller bodicd, more plump and 
thick, inclinable tobe round ; their Co- 
Your is generally a pale Red, whichturns 
to a deeper Red, when they are dreft. 
The ufual way of drefling them, is to 
boil them ; though they eat well either 
fryed or broiled; and frefh Butter with | 
an Anchovie, or Mufhrooms, is the Sauce. 
Sea Breams are well-tafted, but full of | 
Bones, and this may be the Reafon why | 
fome People account them a coarfe Fifh, | 
They afford good Diverfion in the Wa-. 
ter, and the larger Sort will try the Skill | 
and Judgment of the Fifher-man: They } 
are not proper. to be eaten by thofe whor 
have a weak Stomach, for though they’ 
are nourifhing and ftrengthening, yet? 
they are not eafily digefted. 

Of\ 
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Of FLOUNDERS. 


THERE is very little, if any, Diftin- 
&ion, between the River Flounders, and 
thofe taken in the Salt water ; and 
though the former come originally from 
the Sea, yet by continuing in Frefh- 
water, they become firmer, and better 
tafted than thofe which are taken in the 
Salt-water. This may be eaftly proved 
by Flounders expofed to Sale on Market- 
Days at Billing feate, which are caught 
beyond the Buoy-im-the- Nore, and thofe 
taken in the Tames above Bridge, or 
thofe rather that are caught in the Rivers 
which run into the Thames. The Sal/t- 
water Flounders ace much larger than 
thofe of the Fre/h water, and are efteem- - 
ed by fome to be equally as good ; and . 
I am apt to think it would puzzle the 
niceft Palate, to diftinguifh the one from 
the other; and if any Man makes a 
right Diftinction, it may very well be 
faid to be more by chance, than any 

thing 
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thing elf. As all that Fifh, if large, © 


draw a great deal of Water, fo the Sa/t- 
water Flounders will afford good Sport. 


Of WHITING-POLLOCK. 


Tuis fort of Fifh is rather round in the 
- Body, than of any other Shape ; itis well- 
taftcd, nourifhing, and fleaky as Cod. 
It {eldom exceeds twelve Inches in 
Length, and in Colour is a darkifh Grey. 
It ftruggles hard, when hooked, and by 
making a long Defence for its Life, 
makes alfo much Diverfion for the Fifher- 
man. Boiling is the proper Way of 
drefling it, and it requires the fame Sauce, 
which is ufed for Cod. 


Of ROCK-WHITING. 


Tris Fith is a Species of the W:t- 
ng and Whiting-pollock, but differs from 
both, and yet is often palmed upon the 
Ignorant for true Whiting. - It is not al- 
together of fuch a dark Grey as the 

Whiting- 
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Whiting pollock, nor fo bright in Colour 
as the Whiting. Its chief Place ot Re- 
fidence is among the Rocks, from whence 
it takes part of its Name; it affords 
good Nourifhment, is eafy of Digeftion, 
and agrees with weak Stomachs. It 
makes but an indifferent Defence for its 
Lite, and confequently not much Diver. 
fion for the Fifher-man. It it well tafted 
and as to its Size, is much the fame with 
the Whiting. 

Thefe are the different Sorts of Fith 
which are generally taken at Rock-fi/hing s 
though it often happens, and I have fre- 
quently feen Crads, as large as thofe 
which are fold commonly at the Fz/b. 
mongers in London, for Eight-pence or 
Nine-pence apiece, taken the fame way. 
But they who divert themfelves with 
catching Crads, fhould bait their Hooks 
with hake guts, or with the Guts of 
Fifh ; and then again they muft obferye, 
that when they bring a Craé near the 
Surface of the Water, to have their 
Landing-net ready, orto weigh him, or 
A take 
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take himon Shore with all the Expedi- 
tion imaginable, otherwife he will quit 
his Hold, and drop down almoft as foon 
as he perceives he is out of the Water. 


Of SEA-FISHING. 


Tue Manner of Sea-fi/bing, as uled 
_ by Gentlemen for Recreation and Paftime, 
is when they are upon the Sea either in 
a Boat, or Wherry, or elfe in a Ship. 

When ina Boat, or Wherry, they 
feldom fifh for, or catch, any otherthan 
Whiting and Fladdock; the former of 
thefe is moft frequently taken, the lat- 
_ ter coming by mecr Accident. 


Of WHITING. 


~ WaltTINe6s are fuch innocent Food, 
and fo well known, that it would be loft 
‘Time to givea Defcription of them, or 
their Vertues. If you have a Mind to 
divert your felf with this Kind- of Fifh- 
ing ; you muft fir know where to find 

i 36h | the 
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the Place where Whitings refort, and 
the fureft Method I can lay down, which 
I may venture to affirm is without Ex- 
ception, is this: When you have put off 
from the Shore, obferve diligently, and 
look out for the Sea-Gulls, and when 
you perceive where they hover, and efpe- 
cially when they fly down, and feem 
to dip themfelves in the Water, you 
may from thence conclude, that a Scale 

of Whitings are there. For as in the Sum- 
_ mer Time, they keep as near the Sur. 
face of the Sea as poflible, the Gulls fly 
down and wound them with their Bills, 
and when they are either dead, or dif. 
abled from making their E{cape, the Gud/s 
then feed upon them. 

Having difcover’d where the Whztings 
are, you muft caft Anchor there, and 
prepare your Fi/a-Tackfe: You will not 
have occafion to ufe a Rod, which is 
here altogether ufelefs. You muft faften 
one End of your Line to the Infide of 
the Boat, which muft be a Pater-No/fer- 
Line, with half a Dozen Hooks, “ 
407 | | hal 
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half a Yard diftant from the other; and 
having baited them with Hairy.Worms, 
(which are the moft inticing. Baits of 
any, if you can get them, if not, you 
mutt ufe the Lod, or the Mar/h-Worms) 
then caft it into the Sea. You need not 
wait long before you draw it up, neither 
have you any Océafion to hold it in 
your Hand, to know when the Fifh bite ; 
for as Whitings are a very greedy Fih, 
they will quickly gorge the Bait, and 
by that Means make themfelves faft to 
your Hooks. Thus you may divert your 
felf, till you are in a manner tired with 
your Sport: And I have been in Com- 
pany with fome Gentlemen at this Diver- 
fion, when, upon counting the Num- 
bers we have taken in an Afternoon, 
mine amounted to Twenty-four Dozen, 
‘This perhaps may feem incredible to 
fome, but they who are acquainted with 
this Method of Fifhing, can affirm the 
Probability of what I have afferted s for 
I have known much largee Numbers 
taken in. the fame Space of Time. 

Nor 
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Nor is it at al] unlikely, if we confider 
how voracious Wé;tings are, and if the 
true Method be purfued in Fifhing for 
them: For as foon as you have taken 
One /Vhiting from the Hook, you put 
On a frefh Bait, and drop it into the 
Sea, fo that it is Ten to One, if one 
Hook or another has nor a Whiting 


hung to it, though you draw up ever 
fo faft. 


Of HADDOCK. 


IN Shape and Colour, the Haddock 
refembles a Cod more than any other 
Fith, when full grown. — It is well tafted, 
fleaky, and affords good Nourifhment; 
but yet is reckon’d a coarfe Fifh. 

If we may give Credit to the Mon. 
kifo Legends, this is the Fifh, out of 
whofe Mouth the Apoffle took, at his 
Mafter’s Command, the Roman Penny, 
which was paid as Tribute for them . 
both. It has two black Spots under the 
Guls, which the Monks fay, is the Mark 

of 
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of the Apoftle’s Finger and Thumb ; 
and fome give out, that from this Tale 
arofe the Engli/fo Proverb, He has it 
at bis Finger’s End. 

The fmall Sort of Haddocks are often 
fold for large Whitings, and the Middle 
Size, for young Cods. 

When you fifh for them, your Line 
muft be deep in the Water, and your 
Hook baited with two or three. Lode 
Worms: Your Tackle muft be ftrong, 
for they ftruggle hard, and are not eafy 
to be overcome, efpecially if they have 
arrived to a tolerable Growth. 

As to the other Part of Sea-Fi/hing, 
it is in a Ship, when under Sail; your 
Line ought to be Sixty Fathom in Length, 
a large Hook affixed to it, and a Piece 
of Lead, fufficient to keep it as deep 


under Water as poflible; and your Line | 
is to be made of Hemp, and faftened to 


the Gamel of the Ship. 

Cod, Maycril, and large Haddock, | 
are the Fifh ufually taken this Way, and | 
fometimes Ling; the Bait for them, | 

. except : 
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except for the Maycril, is a Piece of 
raw Beef, and it is fcarce poflible to feel 
‘either of them Byte, even though you 
hold the Line in your Hand, by reafon 
of the continual Motion of the Ship, 
efpecially if fhe makes any Way. I 
fhall at prefent treat only of the 
| Maycril. 


Of MATCRIL. 


A Maycrit is a Fifh fo well 
_ known, that it needs not any Defcription; 
and it is in vain to fifh for them, except 
when the Ship /es dy, or is becalmed. 
A Piece of fcarlet Cloth hung upon a 
Hook, is the firft Bait that is ufed, and 
which never fails of anfwering the Intent _ 
it was defigned for. From hence arofe 
this common Saying, 4 Scarlet Coat is 
a Maycrit-Bait for the Ladies. 
When you have taken a Mayerz/, cut 
a thin Piece off from the Tail, a little 
above the Fin, and place it upon your 
Hook, and you need not fear taking ma- 


ny. 
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ny of them. Thus one or two will 

ferve for Baits, till you are tired with the: 
Sport. One Maycril, if drefled as foon 

as it is taken, will be preferable to a Do-. 
zen that are brought to Shore ; for as it: 
is a rich Fifh in its Nature, it is the fooner’ 
fubje& to decay, and lofe its Relifh.. 
The common Method of drefling them, 
on Ship-board, is to fplit them, and, 
broil them on the Coals, and to put: 
fome Butter to them: They who have: 
never tafted them dreffed after this Man-. 
ner, can f{carce conceive what a delicious’: 
Flavour they have, and there is as much | 
Difference between one that is dreffed | 
~ immediately, and one dreffed as foon . 
as brought on Shore, as between the | 
latter, and one that is fold in London. . 
A Mayerif, that is bleeding frefh, re- 
quires not any Goofeberries, or rich Sauce, , 
to fet it off; nothing being more pala- . 
table and pleafant. 

As Gentlemen and Ladies, who live : 
neat the Sea-fide, frequently divert them- - 
{clves, during the Summer Seafon, in | 

catching ; 
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‘eatching Shrimps and Prawns ; it may 
‘mot be improper (though not very con- 
“gruous to the Title of this Book) to 
ive Inftructions to thofe, who may 
have an Inclination to fpend an Hour ot 
two in this Kind of Paftime. 

The Time of the Tide mutt be pun@tu- 
lally obferv'd, that is, they who intend 
‘to divert themfelves in taking Shrimps 
land Prawns, mutt be at the Sea-Shore, 
teady to go upon the Rocks as foon as 
ithe Tide begins to leave them. A Net 
imuft be provided in the Shape of a 
\Cabbage- Net, but deeper, andthe Mefhcs , 
l{maller; this is be faften’d to a Bow 
‘with a Handle, the fame in Shape and 
'Size with a Tennis-Ball- Racket. 

This being provided, obferve the 


‘Holes or Hollows between the Rocks, — 


and efpecially thofe, in which there are 
imany Sea-Weeds, for under them the 
Shrimps and Prawns take fhelter. All 
that you have to do is to thruft your 
Net as clofe to the Side of the Rock, 


under a Part of thofe Weeds, then take 
| it 
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it up, andturn out what you have taken 
into a Pail, or little Tub: Proceed thus, 
from one Part of the Hole to another, 
till you think you have taken what was 
in it, and fail not to try the fame Places 
twice or thrice; for the Fifh, when di-« 
fturb’d, will fhift their Station. I have 
taken fometimes Five, and at other Times: 
Eight Hundred, in an Hour’s Time, y 
this Method. 
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An Explanation of Technical 
_ Words, and Phrafes, u/éd by 
the Fait Angler; digefted in 
an Alphabetical Order. 


A. 


Paeeeex| PPARATUS; In this Word 
& Als is included, in General, all 
HE OSS| the Fith-Tackle, of what Kind 
or Nature foever, which the 
Angler fhall at any Time make uf 
of; as Wax, Silk, Hooks, Plummets, 
Lines, Rods, &c. | | 


B. 


A BAWK, is a Knot in a Hair or 
Link of a Line, and is often occafion’d © 
by the Twifting of an Eel, which, if not 

rectify’d 


~~ 
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reCtify’d in Time, will caufe the Hair or 
Link to break in that Place. 

To BED, Hairs are faid to Bed, or 
to be well Bedded, when they twit 
kindly, fo that the Link is equally round 
in every Part, which cannot be effected 
if there be a flat Hair among them. 

BEDDING; This is a Term given 
to the Subftance, whether S2/k, Wooll, &c. 
of which the Body of an wheats Fly 
is compofed. 

BEARD, the Beard is that Part of 
the Hook, which is a little above the. 
Point in the Bending of it: If it be too 
fhort or blunt, the Angler will not catch 
any Fifh; for the Beard is the chicf 
Part of the Hook .which holds faft the 
Fifh. 

A BLIND, is a Part of a Ditch, 
Hedge, or Row of {mall Shoots, or any 
thing elfe, a little more than Kneec-high, 
at the Edge of the Water, to prevent 
the Angler from being difcerned by the 
Fifh. If one that is natural cannot be 
found, an artificial one muft be made. - 


A. BRACE 
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A BRACE, 2. ¢. Two; as a Brace 
of Carp, Tench, &c, 
| A BREAK, is a Knot in a Joint, 
-defigned for an AugleeRod, which mutt 
. be cut clofe, and rafped, till it is fmooth 
| and level with the other Part of the 
| Joint. 


: 
: 


C. 


a Term ufed to cut up a Salmon, and 
no other Fifh. 3 cise 
 ToCOCK: A Float is faid to cock 
well, when it is fo equally batlanc’d by 
the Lead, a little above the Hook, that: 

it fwims upright in the Water, which is 
the Pofition it fhould be in. | | 


| To CHINE, as to chine a Salmon, 
| 
| 
: 


| 
: 


gm 

To DABB, is, when you haye placed | 

a live Fly upon your Hook, to fhake it 
over what Part of the River you think 


fit, and let it fall gently on the Surface 
H of 
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of the Water ; and this Kind of Exercife 
is called DABBING. 

A DRAGG, is a Piece of Iron re- 
fembling four Hooks, placed Back to 
Back; the Shank is four Inches long, 
and a Hole at the upper part of it, to — 
which a long Hempen Line is faftened. — 
The fair Angler makes no other ufe of — 
this, than to fave his Line; as when a ~ 
Bough, Knot of Grafs, or any other — 
Thing {wims down and bears. againft his 
Line, which he apprehends may break 
it ; he then cafts his Dragg, and draws 
itout; or elfe if his Line breaks, or 
flips from the Top of his Rod, he throws 
in his Dragg to pull it out gently. — 

To DRESS, is a-Term ufed by an 
Angler in an Artificial Fly, as when he 
cuts off any of the Sz/k, Wool, &c. that 
flares out of the Body, and when heal. 
fo cuts off the fuperfluous Ends of the 
Wings, when they are too long, &e. 

A DRIFT; this is a Term given to 
Anglers and Fifbermen, when four or 

more 
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more are in Fe together, and then 
they are called a Drift. 
To DUB, is a Technical Word to 


- make an Aiifecia Fly. 


E, - 


To EASE, is when the Angle-rod 
refts upon the Fork, the Angler. pufhes 
it gently forward, and this is to be done 
when a Carp, or any other Fith is at the 


_ Bait, which nibbles a while before he 


takes the Bait into his Mouth, and that 
he may not be checked, the Angler Ea/es 
off his Line. 

EYES, are fmall Pieces of Bra/s- 
wire placed in a dire& Line from onc 


End of the Rod to the other, to guide . 
the Line and keep it from twifling, which 


comes from the Wince or Wheel; and 
this Method is ufed in Angling for’ any 
large or {trong Fifh, which require to be 
humoured, as Salwon, Barbel, Carp, 
Trout, Oc. 


oe a F. 
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¥, 


FAIR, This is an Epithet given to 
Anglers in Oppofition to Poachers, the 
former making Angling his Diverfion, 
and the latter his Profit ; not caring what 
indirect Methods he ufes to catch Fifh. 

To FINN, is a Term of Art, and 
fignifies to carve or cut up a Chub 

or Chevin, 
A FLAW, is a gouty Part in a Hair, 
bigger than any other Part, which being 
rotten, will make the Hair break in that 
Place. 

A FLOAT, is a Piece of Cork cut 
inthe Shape of an Egg, but more point- 
ed at the fmall End; it has a fmall Hole 
in it from Top to Bottom through which 
the Line pafles, into which a Piece of 
Stick or of a Quill is put to Keep the 
Line fteady. There is alfo another made 
of a Quill, which is moft frequentiy 
ufed ; and the Defign of a Float is to 
give you Notice when a Fifh Bytes, 

which 
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which you will know by the Float be- 
ing drawn under Water. 
A FORK. Vide REST. 
FRUSHED isa Term ufed for a 
Chub or Chevin when it is drefled; as to 
Frufh, i. e. to Drefs. 


G. 


To GOBBE T, as, To Gobdet a Trout, 
i.e. Locut it up. 

To GORGE, i. e. fo Sx allow, as, 
The Fifh has gorged the Hook. 

GRABBLE, to lieupon the Gradbe, 


is when a running Bullet or flat Piece of 


Lead keeps the Line firm on the Bottom 
of the River; fo that the Link, to which 
the Hook is fafterted, may play aboue: 
with the Current of the Water. 


H. 


To HALTER ; this Term is ufed 
by the Fair-Angler in no other Senfe, 
than to fecure and keep alive Pike, Carp, 
or any Fifh in the River, which is per- 

Hi. 3. formed: 
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formed after this Manner : The 4ngler 
takes a Piece of a Hempen-line of what - 
Length he thinks fit, and putting one — 
End of it twice through the Gills of the 
Fifh, but not through the Mouth, he 
fattens it, and tics the other End to a 
Stick-on the Shore, or to the Bough of ~ 
a Tree, or to long Grafs; -and cafting 
the Fifh into the Water ; leaves it there 
to {wim about, and feed as far as the 
Length of the Line will permit. 

To HANG, an Angler is faid to 
Hang a Fifh, when he has faftened his 
-Hook in him. 

HARBOUR, the Harbour of any 
Fifh is the Weeds, or the Stumps of 
Trees, to which he retires either to Gorge 
or ‘Pouch his Food or Prey, or to Shel- _ 
ter him from the Heat of the Weather, 
or to keep him warm from the Incle- 
mency of the Winter. 

HILL, to go to Hill, is a Phrafe ufed 
by Anglers, when Carp, Roach, or Dace, 
Jeave the great Rivers, and go into the 


little ones to Spawn. 
| HOLD; 


Le ony) 
HOLD; a Fifh is faid to break his 
. Hold, when he gets clear from the Hook. 
HOLE, isa deep Water where Fith 
frequent, and when an Angler has made 
{uch a Difcovery, he is faid to have found 
a good Hole, 


I, 


JACKS, an Appellation given to 
{mall Péke, till they have attained to the 
| Length of 24 Inches, 


| K. | 

To KINK, isa Term ufed in Trow/- 
img, when the Line is twifted between 
the Top of the Rod and the Ring, 
through which it ought to run freely ; 
or elfe, when part of the Line twifts a- , 
bout the other Part that is Quor/ed in your 
Left-hand. Si/k Lines are very apt to 


Kink. 
Ee 


To LEAP: A Fifh is faid to Leap, 
when he fprings out of the Water, ci. 
H 4 ther 
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‘ther through Wantonnefs, or for any 


other Caufe ; and this is almoft peculiar 
to Trout and Salmon. 


A LEAP, is a Fall of Water from — 


any Eminence, or Place of fmaller 
Height, which feveral Fifh endeavour to 
furmount, in order to goto Spawn.. If 
on the other Side the Leap, a Mer or 
Baskets, or Hurdles, are placed, to re- 
‘ceive the Fifh, and prevent them from 
ef{caping, and as this is generally done to 


catch Sa/mon, it is then called a Salmon- 


leap. 


os. <? 


A LEASH, i.e. Three ; asa Lea/h | 


of Facks, Pike, Trout, &c. 

LOOPS, are Pieces of Leather, of 
different Sizes, fewed together, and put 
over all the Joints of the Rod, when it 
is disjointed, to keep them tight and 
clofe. 


twifted together, and a Line is made of 
feveral Links faftened to each other with 
a Fufherman’s- Knot. 


LINK; a Lak is more or lefs Hairs 


— eZ 


L rez J 
Pp. 


PASTE is the Pith of a Roll knead:. 
ed in the Hand until it comes to be as. 
tough as Dough ;: Sometimes Hermullion,. 
Floney, &c. is mixt with it, and at cer-- 
tain Seafons this feryes for a Bait, (being 
placed upon the Hook according to Art): 
for certain Fifh, as Carp, &c.. 

PLAY, to play aFith, is an Angler's 
Phrafe for humouring him according ta» 
his Nature, by permitting him to fwim: 
which way he will, or when you have: 
obliged him to return, to let him go a 
different Way if he pleafes: It is in P/ay- 
tng a Fifh, and not letting him Efcape,. 


| that the Angler's Sport confi ts, and his. 


Skill and Jadgment i is fhewn.. 

To PLUMB, isto fathom the Wa. 
ter, to know the Depth thereof, and the. 
Evennefs of the Bottom. This is done 
with a fmall Piece of thin Lead rolled: 
about the Hook, which is called a. 


PLUMBET, 
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To POUCH is a Term peculiar to 
Facks and Prkes, when they {wallow 
their Prey. ;, 

To PRIME; any Fifh that leaps out 
of the Water, is {aid to prime, except 
Trout and Salmon. 


Q 


To QUOIL, is a Term ufed ‘in 
Trovling, and fignifies to gather up the 
Line with the Thumb and the two next 
Fingers, in (mall Rings of an equal Size. 


R. 


~ A REST, isa forked Piece of Stick 
with the forked End ftanding upright, 
and the other End faften’d upon the 
Ground. It is called a Reff, becaufe 
one Part of the Angler's Rod lies upon 
if. | 
To RISE, any Fifh is faid to Rife, 
when he endeavours to take a real, or 

_ artificial Fly on the Surface of the Water. 
To 


. 
| C55 J 
_ To RUN, thisis properly applied to 
4a Fack or Pike in Trowling, who, when 
{ he has feized the Bait, runs to his Har- 
\ dour to pouch it ; after which he runs 
» again, andthe Angler is to Strike him, 
. S. 
SAUCED, as, The Tench is well 
| fauced ; a Phrale uled by Anglers, and 
- fignifics well dreffed : It is peculiar to a 
| Tench. 
A SCALE; Any great Number of 
Fifh in the Water, which cannot be 
ealily numbered, is called a Sea/e. 
To SCOWRE, ¢. e. to cleanfe, as 
Worms are fcowred from their Filth and 
Dirt, with Mofs or Fennel, &c. 


A SCOWRE, isa gravelly Bottom, i 


over which the Water is a little Rough 
and Shallow ; here Gudgcon, Trout, 
Roach, and Dace, love to come at cer- 
tain Seafons, ‘ 

A SHANK is that Part of a Hook, 
to which the Line is whipr. 

¥ To 


— * 


ee ey 
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To SHOOT; any Fifh is faid to 
Shoot, when, upon the Approach of the 
Angler, or of any Beaftt to the Water- 
fide, it {wims away. 


SIDED, as the Haddock is Sided, i.e, — 


it 1s carved, or cut up. 
SOLAYED, a Technical Term for 
a Bream being cut up. 


SPLATED; a Pike is faid to be & 


Splated, when it is carved up jn the 
Difh. | 


putting Wax between, and then twift- 
ing it over with a waxed Thread or Silk. 
A Line-alfo is faid to be Spliced, when 
inftead of Knots, it is fattened by placing 
the Ends of the Links together, and 
twifling it over with waxed Silk, cc. 


SPLICE; to Splice in Angling figni- — 
fies to yoin the broken Parts of the Rod . 
together, by cutting them into due Form, © 


ne es cae 


STAND, a Stand is a convenient — 
Place by the Water-fide, and it is either — 


Watural or Artificial; that which is Arti- 
ficial, is cme by cutting away the Boughs, 
ames 


a. ae 
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Weeds, or long Grafs, which obftru@ a 
Paflage to the River. 

STOUT, is an Epithet given to a 
large Fifh, that ftruggles hard, and makes 
good Sport. 

STRIKE, is a Term ufed by an Ang- 
der, when he gives a moderate Jerk at the 
Time that the Fifh takes the Bait. From 
hence came the Phrafe, He Struck a Stout 
Fifth. 

SWIM, a Swim is that Length of 
Water, in which the Float {wims along 
the Stream as far as the Rod and Line 
will conveniently permit ; ‘and if ir be 
clear, and free from. Weeds, Grafs or 
Boughs, it is called a good Swim. 

SNAPPING, isa Method ufed by 
Anglers in catching Facks or Pike with 
a live Bait. sah 

| y 

THRASH, is the Grafs, Weeds, 

Hay, ox any other Filth or Dirt, which 


fwims down the River, and incommodes 
the Angler. 


i a. | . 


TRIM, 


, ERY 

TRIM, Vide DRESS. 

TROUNCHENED, is a Term 
uled by Anglers, and appropriated to 
Zels, when they are cut up.’ 

To TROUL, fignifics the Manner 
of catching Facks or Pzke with a dead 
Bait, in oppofition to Swapping, and this 
kind of AGion is called TROULING. 

To TROUL AT HOME, isa 
Phrafe ufed by Anglers, and given as an 
Inftruction to young Beginners. It ad- 
vies them to Trou/ fir clofeto the Ri- 
ver-fide, and then on the right and left 
Hands, leftif a Fack or Pike fhould lie 
there, the fudden Approach of the Ainge 
fer fhould caufe him to Jfeoot away. 

-TUSKED, thisis a Term appropriate 
ed to a Barbel, which is {aid to.be Tusk- 
ed, when he is cut up in the Dith. 


We. 


To VEER, fignifies to let out your 
Line from your Wince or Reel, after you 
férike a large Fith, left in checking him — 

too 
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too fuddenly, he breaks his Ho/d, or 
1 your Line. 


W. 


WARP, a Rod is laid to be warped, 

_ when any Part of it bends oris crooked, 
_ by the Heat of the Sun, or otherwife. 

_ WEIGH, to Weigh a Fith is to lift 

it Out of the Water with a Rod and 

_ Line only, and not making ule of the 

Landing-net, or Landing-hook. This is 
_-avery imprudent Way, for if it be a 
 frout Fith, it will flounce as foon astaken 
oat of the Water, and very probably 
will break his Afo/d, or the Line, 

To WHIP, isa Term given by Ang 
lers to thole who u(e the Artificial Fly, | 
and the Aion or Manner is called ee 
ping. | 

A WINCE, is a Brafs Inftrument 
affixed to the Infide of the Rod, near the 
Butt-End, round which a Line of thirty 
or forty Yards isrolled, which is to be 
veered off when you have hooked a /fout 


Fifh, that you may p/zy him with Safety, 
and 
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and to be rolled up again, when you 
perceive him to return upon you, left 
he intangles the Line, and thereby fru- 
ftrates your Expedtation. 


ADE SEE AATEC 


Excellent RECEIPTS: for 
Drefing FILS H after the beft 
and moft fafbionable Manner. 


| How to drefs a Brace of CARP. 


> Oe HEN you kill your Carp, fave 
AV fa the Blood; and if they are 
SG92) large, take a Quart of Claret, 
half a dozen Cloves, one Nutmeg fliced, 
a fmall Quantity of Pepper and Salt, a 
Sprig of Thyme, one Onion, and two or 
three Pieces of frefh Lemon-peel ; put 
thefe Ingredients into a Stew-pan,and 
mix the Blood with them, then put in | 
your Carp, and cover your Stew-pan | 
cloie,. | 


pi. ike 


_ clofe, placing it over a gentle Coal-fire; 


‘Charcoal will be too fierce. Let them 


all ftew ‘till the Skin of the Carp begin 
to crack, then take the Stew-pan off the 
Fire, and take out the Lemon- peel, 
Thyme, and Onion, and put your Carp 
into a Difh, and keep them warm. 
Then take half a Pint of Ojifters and 
ftew them, half a Pint of Shrimps, and 


_. half a Pint of Mufhrooms, and put 


them to your other Sauce ; let them few 
over the Fire, and ftir them well together, 
then put in your Carp, and when they 
and your Sauce are thoroughly hot, ferve 
them up, garnifhing the Dith mah 


fliced Lemon. 


Flow to Spitchcock an E EB ‘ 


Strip the Skin below rhe Vouk: 
then cut open the Belly, take out the 
Guts, wafh the Infide, and wipe it dry 
with a Napkin. Then take grated Bread, 
Pepper, Salt, Thyme fhredded, Lemon-. 


- pecl cut {mall, and fome Nutmeg grated, 


mix 
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mix them a!l together, and put them in- 
to the Belly of the Ee/, and few it up. 
Then pull the Skin over it; and quoil it 
up, faftening it with a Scewer ; broil it, 
and let the Sauce be Anchovies and But- 
fcr, This manner of drefling the Ee/ 
with the Skin upon it, keeps it moift ; 
but if you hayea Mind to dref it with. 
Out the Skin, then you muft ftuff fome 
of the grated Bread, Pepper, Salt, Thyme, 
and Lemon.peel, between every Round 
that is quoiled up. 


flow to Pot EELS. 


Ler your Seafoning be Yamaica 
Pepper, common Pepper, pounded fine, 
and Salt ; ftrew fome of this at the Bot- 
tom of an Earthen-pan, then cut your 
Fels and lay them over it. Strew there: 
upon fome more of your Seafoning, and 
put in another Lay of Eels, and do fo 
in this Manner, until you have put in all 
your Fe/s, and then place a few Bay- 
leaves on the Top of them. Pour in - 

as 
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as much common Vinegar as you think 

/ convenient, anda like Quantity of Wa- 

iter; coverthe Pan with brown Paper, 

-and bake them. When you take them 

-out of the Oven, pour off the Liquor, — 

: then take as much clarified Butter as is 

proper to cover them handfomely, pour 

it upon them, and lay them by for ufe. 

| 


How to Collar EELS. 


_ Take two large Silver Eels, cut 
them down the Back, and take out the 
Bone, andthe Guts; lay them in fair 
Water, then dry them, and take Parficy, 
Thyme, and Swect-marjoram, chop 
them fmall, and feafon the Fe/s with. 
Nutmeg, Ginger and Salt, and a little 
Pepper ; f{trew the Herbs over them, and © 
fo roll them up in Collars, like Brawn, 
then few them in Cloths, and boil them 
in Warer, Salt, and Vinegar, a Blade of © 
Mace, and a Bundie of fweet Herbs. 
Keep the fame Pickle, and foufe them 
in it, 7 


To 
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To Marionate EE LS, or any other 
Fifh, after the Ytalian Manner, to keep 
all the Year. 


First gut the Fifh, and (if an Ee/) 
take out a Lump of Blood which lies 
below the Navel about half an Inch; 
then flower them, and fry them in. the 
beft Oil alive, till you think they are 
enough, that is, till they are crifp. Take 
them out of the Pan, and lay them upon 
Sticks laid-crofs, to drain all the Oil from. 
theni, and when they are cold put them 
up in Pots, and lay between each Ee/ a 
Leaf of Sage, and a little Rofemary, 
Ginger, Cloves, Mace, and Pepper 
pounded fine, anda little Salt ; when the 
Pot is full, (if to eat prefently) put in a- 
quarter of a Pint of White. Wine, and 
the reft of Vinegar: If to keep long, 
fake all Vinegar, a little Garlick, Cloves, 
Mace, whole Pepper, Rofemary and 
Sage, and falt it well. Let it boil for a 
| Quarter of an Hour, then take it off 

| boiling. 
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iling-hot, and pour it immediately up. 


0 make @ general Sauce for all Sorts 
of FISH. 


_ TO boil your Fith, take one Quart of 
White-wine, or a Pint of White- wine 
Vinegar, three or four Quarts of Water, 
a Bunch of {weet Herbs, and a good 
Handful of Salt. »Let it boil a Quarter 


and Mace, Anchovies, and half a Pint © 
of White-wine ; or you may otherwife 
melt your Butter with a little Water and. 
the Juice of Lemon, with fome Nut 
meg, Horfe-radifh, and Lchniite peu i, 
Onion, and two Drops of Spirit of Salt, 

One Pint of ftewed Oifters, anda dittle 
whole Pepper among the Butter: ‘Let 

: * ° not 


» 


—_— = 


-Warer, then fcrape off the Scales very 


Towel. To make the Pudding, take 
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not the Onion nor Hor{c- vadih pe putt 
into the Difh of Fith with the Sauce. 


: 


How to Roaft a PIKE, with a Pud- 
ding in its Belly. 


Let the Pike foak fome Hours in 


clean, take out the Guts, and wafh the 
Infide ; dry every Part with a clean 


one Pound of Beef-fuet, fhred very fine, 
and one Pound of grated Bread, if the 
Pike be large, feafon it with Pepper, 
Salt, and grated Nutmeg; then take 
frefh Lemon-peel cut very fmall, fome 
Thyme, anda Sprig of Winter-fayory, 
both pick’d and cut fmall, three Ancho-— 
vies fhred fine, and the Yolks of three 
Eggs, and fome Lemon-juice. Work all 
thefe Ingredients well together with your 
Hands, till they are incorporated into one 
Mafs, which put into the Belly of the 
Pike, and few it up. Cradle the Prke, 
and roaft it before a good Fire, and when 


- 


>» 
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‘ you perceive it to crack, you may then 
: i: it is enough. 
| | The SAUCE, 


To make the Sauce, take fome rich 
' Gravy, one Quart of Oifters flew ed, one 
Pint of Shrimps, half a Pint of Muth- 
Tooms, and one Pound of good freth 
Butter ; melt the Butter, and put the 
other Ingredients into it, place the Pike 
in the Dith; having taken out the Thread 
that fewed up the Belly, pour the Sauce 
upon it, and ferve it up to Table. 


How to boil TE NCH. 


Let the Pickle, in which you boil 
the Tench, be made of Water and Salt,” 
a Bunch of Thyme, an Onion, Lemon- — 
peel, a little Horfe-radifh, and a quar- 
ter of aPintof Vinegar. You need not 
take more Water than is fufficient to 
cover the Tench, which muft be put in 

efore the Water. boils, to prevent them 
from cracking. When they are boiled, 
ae By ; fo 
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to make your Sauce, take two Ancho- 
vies, and boil them in a little Water, 
till they are diflolved; then let it ftand 
to fettle, and drain it off, and add to it 
what Quantity of Butter you think fit, 
and half a Pint of ftewéd Oifters, and a 
quarter of a Pint of Shrimps; ferve it 
up, garnifh the Difh, with Lemon and 
Mufhrooms. 


To Pickle SALMON to keep all 
the Tear. 


Scrape the Sa/mon, take out the 
Guts, wafh it and dry it ; then divide it 
into as many Parts as you think proper, 
by cutting in Pieces crofsthe Fifh. This 
/ being done, take three Parts common 
Vinegar and one of Water, fufficientto- 
cover the .Sa/mon, then put in a large 
1%: Handful of Salt, and ftir it about—uontil 
itis diffolved, and to this add fome whole 
Pepper, Mace, Cloves, and fliced Nut- 
meg, and boil all together until the Sa/- 
‘mon be cnough. Take it out of the Li- | 
quor, r 
i 


,- | ' 
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* quor, and let it cool, and when it js 
% cold, place it in a Barrel, and over eve. 
‘ry Lay of Sadmon, ftrew Mace, Cloves, 
‘ Black- pepper, and Nutmeg pounded 
» coarle ; and when your Cask or Barrel 
“As filled, pour the Liquor upon it in which 
‘it was boiled, and then take fome Vine. 
“ gar and boil it with a few Bay-leaves, 
/and when it is cold, pour it upon your 
Salmon, and Barrel it up for Ufe 
 N.B. The Salmon wit! perifh if not 
‘kept covered with the Pickle, and if 
i done after this Manner, it will be fit for ° 
) Ufe in five Days, or may be kept all the 
| Year. 


To Soufe MAYCRIL,. 


Let your Maycril be thoroughly* _ 
/Cleaned, then take an equal Quantity of 
Vinegar and Water, and a Handful of 
‘Salt, and fome whole Black- pepper. 
Boil the Liquor well, and put into the 
Liquor, of* Baum, Spearmint, and Fen. 
nel, of cacha like Quantity, and alfo~ 

‘ eu into 
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into the Bellies of the Maycril; boil 
them well over a flow Fire, and when 
they are cold they are fit for ufe. Freth 
Vinegar, and fome of the Herbs chopt 
{mall, is the Sauce which is ufed to 
them. 


To Pickle TROUT. 


Take half Water and half Vinegar, 
a Handful of Salt, Black-pepper whole, 
Cloves, and Mace ; put in the Trout, 
and boil them all together, over a gentle 
Fire ; then take them off, and Jet them 
ftand to cool; and when they are cold 
you may take them out, thcy being then 
fit for Ufe. 


To Drefs a Dif of FIS 1 im general, 


Ler the Fifh that is to be boiled, have 
the following Liquor; Water, Salt, half 
a Pint of Vinegar, a Sprig of Thyme, 
afmall Onion, and fome Lemon pecl, 
let this Liquor be very well boiled, and 


then { 


Pn ~J 7 


ae ee 
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then put in your Fifh : When you find 
that it is enough take them Up, and drain 
them well, laying them over a Stew-hole, 
to keep them warm. Then for your 
other Fith, ftrew fome Crumbs of Bread, 
grated very fine, over them, and fry them 
in Oil, then drain them well, and keep 
them warm. 


The SAUCE. 


TAKE half a Pint of Water, three 
Anchovies, if your Difhof Fith be large, 
a Sprig of Thyme, a little Lemon peel, 
and boil them very well; take Out the 
Thyme and the Lemon-peel, and add to 
the other Liquor a quarter of a Pint of 
Claret, and {crape in a {mall Nutmeg, 
with a little Black-Pepper pounded, fuf.- 
ficient to relifh it; add one Pint of 
Oifters ftewed, half a Pint of Shrimps, 
the Juice ‘of one Lemon, and what 
Quantity of Butter you think fits ftip 
them all well together over the Fire, and 
ferve up the Fifth; garnifh the Dith with 

f 2 Lemon, 
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Lemon, pickled Cabbage, Horfe.radith, 
and Mufhrooms. 


How to Drefs D AC E the beft Way. 


Ir the Dace be new, fcrape them, 
gut them, and wafh them clean, then 
fcotch them as you do to a frefh Her- 
ring, and broil them over a flow Fire ; 
the Sauce may be plain Butter, or An- 
chovies and Butter together, as you like 
beft ; and ‘Dace dreffed after this Man- 
ner, are much preferable to /Zerrings. 


Zo Drefs PE RCH after the Dutch 
Manner, called Water-Zouch. 


Scrave the Perch very clean, take 


out their Guts, and wafhthem, then boil 


them in the following Liquor: Take 
three Parts of Water and one of. Vine- 
gar, put thercin fome Salt, and diffolve 
it, fome whole Pepper, fome Parfley 
and Thyme, well fhreddeds boil the 
Perch herein, and ferve them up in their 

) | own 
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own Liquor. Note, They who love 


Water Zouch, eat Bread and Butter With 
the Perch, 


AS Muforooms are frequently ufed in 
moft Sauces, it may not be improper to 
give DireCtions for Pickling them. 


To Pickle MUSHROOMS. 


TAKE the Mujbrooms and peel them 
cut the Rind off behind, and fling them 
into clean Water ; wafh them in two or 
three Waters,*and then boil them in 2 
little Water, with a good Quantity of 
Salt, a Bundle of fweet Herbs, a little 
Rofemary, and all manner_of Spice. 
When they are well boiled, let then. 
ftand in the Liquor Twenty-four Hours, 
and then pour the Liquor fromthem in 
a hot Cloth, to {mother them a Day and 
a Night, and put in your Pickle, which 
you muft make of White-wine and Els 
der Vinegar, all Manner of Spice, Gin- 
I 3 ger, 
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ger, Horfe-radifh, and Juice of Lemons. 
Put them into Pots, and lay an oiled 
Paper over them, and fo keep them for 
Ule. Let them be ftopt clofe. 


How to Improve Poor and Bar- 
rn GROUND. 


Seeee|ET the Ground be ever fo 
és| Poor and Barren, yet 1 think 
it is demonftrable that an Ad- 
vantage may be made of it, 
and more efpecially if it be fortunately 
fituated near a River, fo that Water may 
be conveyed from thence to it. 


Let us then fuppofe this Ground, 
poor and barren as it is, to be in its Na- 
ture Clay, or Mud, or Gravel, or a Sand 
and Gravel. Adin 


If 
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It a Clay or Mud. Nf it be a Clay, 
then dig a Pond in the Shape of the 
_ Figure 7. Ler the Length be Sixty Yards, 
and the upper Part Twenty, and in 
Breadth let it be Ten Yards wide. A 
Pond of thefe Dimenfions will be capa- 
ble of holding and maintaining Twenty 
Dozen Brace of breeding Carp, and 
when it comes to be over-ftock’d, it 
mutt be drained, and the young Carp 
taken out and put into a Horfe-ponds » 
and afterwards removed into another 
Pond. But-the better to fecure the Carp 
from Poachers, and Thieves, who, with 
their Cafting-Nets, rob Ponds in the 
Night-time, I would advife to have the 
Pond dug after the following Manner, 
and fuch Methods ufed as 1 fhall here 
Jay down. 


Let the Ends and Sides of the Pond be 
dug fhelving, and the Declivity to be a 
Yard anda half, and round about, as 
clofe as conyeniently may be, Jet it be 

14 railed. 


me a 
PE Re Ee, 
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railed. From the Bottom of the De 
Vity, throughout the whole Pond, 
Would advife that the Depth fhould 
fix Foor, €xCept in the very Middle 
the Pond, Where, in different Places, lar; 
Holes fhould pe dug, at leat Eight Fo¢ 


Trunks of Trees (fuck with. Tentey 


[ oe hooksor old Nails) and as ful] of Branche. 


4S pollible, be cag in: This will be O14 
double Advantage, for it will not Only 
be a Means to fecure your Fith frony 


fer. Stakes al May be Placed under 
Water, fuck with Tenter-hooks and old 


, It w 
Pith, if they are fed twice or thrice g 


-8Nd worked NP With Bran, and fo made 
Into Balls, Placing final] Pebble Stones in 
6 i | PRAMAS 2 the 


yom 
‘ 


bed, than by having them made after the 


tne Middle, that they may fink to the 
Bottom ; or throw in Garden: Worms. 


» 


I know there are many who take great 


| Delight in feeding Fifh in their Ponds, 


but being ignorant of the Manner or 


| Place of feeding, they generally feed 
| them for thofe, who make Spoil of them 
in the Night-time. 


-* 


Fifh are apt to frequent the Places, 
where they ofteneft find Food, and-there- 
fore it isa great Error to feed them neat 


the Shore ; fortheir Food fhould be caft 


into the deepcft and remoreft Places. 
This Method of feeding Fifh near the 


Sides of the Pond, isthe fame which is 


practifed by Night-robbers, who drawing © 


the Fifh thither, have the better Oppor- 


tunity of covering them with their Nets... 
I muft confefs, I know not any better ® 


Way to prevent Ponds from being rob- 


fame Manner, and following the fame | 


ls Directions © 
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DireGions as to Staking, gc. which I 
have here laid down. * 


Though Carp will thrive in clofe 
Ponds, yet I would rather advile to have 
a running Water conveyed into Ponds ; 
and one Carp fed in one of thefe-laft. 
- mentioned Places, is worth two of the 
other. The former tafte of the Clay, 
but if the Ground be a Clay and Gra- 
vel, and running Water be conitantly 
conveyed into it, the Carp that are here 
taken, will eat very near as fweet, and 
bring as good a Price as Azver-Carp. 


Jt may be objeGted, that it will cofta 
Sum of Money to makefuchaPond, and 
to ftore it well ; Iagrec that it will, and 
what then? Will nor the Produce an- 
fwer the Expence? or rather will it not 
anfwer feven fold? Suppofe that one 
hundred Pounds be laid out in fuch a 
Pond as I have defcribed ; and that no 
Return of Principal or Intereft fhould 


be made for three Years ; yet 1 hopethar 
if 


| 


, 
| 
| 
] 
| 
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_ if ir produces Twenty Pounds a Year 


for every fucceeding Year, which at a 
modeft Computation, is the leaft that may 
be, I hope it will be a fufficient Recom- 
‘pence for the Money expended. 


But let us fuppofe the Price too great, 
and that a Pond may be made at a 
cheaper Rate, and afford plenty of Fifh. 
Why then, if the Ground be Mud, J 
know not to what Ufe you can convert 
it, except it be to a Pond for Fe/s ; and 
this will in fome meafure anfwer your 
Expectation. But how will you fecure 
the Hels againft thofe who ufe Spears? 
The only Way Tcan propofe is to bury 
{mall Hurdles in fevcral Parts of the 
Pond, wide enough for the Eels to 
work themfelves through, which Hurdles 
are to be faften’d cither with Wedges, 
or large Stones; and then if your Pond 
is not deep, the Spear-men will go in, 
fooner than lofe their Spears. 


Let 
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Let usnow fuppofe the Ground to bea 
fine Gravel, and Water be conveyed to run 
thro'it without any Intermiffion, what fort 
of Pond muft be made here? | an{wer, 
Suppofing this to be the Cafe, then | 
think nothing can be fo proper as a 
Trout-Pond, which may be made in any 
Shape or Form; but then feveral Things 
mutt be obferved in this Pond, which 
are not obferved in any others. As for 
Inftance, though it ought to be ftaked, 
and the Trunks of Trees caft into it, for 
the fame Reafons as before given, yet 


other Things peculiar to a Trout.Pond — 


are Wanting. 


For the Water conyeyed into the Pond 
whether through a Pipe, or by a {mall 
Channel, muft fall from fuch a Height, 
that the Tvouts, when they leap, cannot 
reach ; nor is this all, for there muft be 


a Sluice or Wafte-gate at the End of the 


Pond, to let out the Water as faft as it 
tuns into the Pond, otherwife it would 
. foon 
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foon be Overflow’d, and all the Troy 
make their Efcape ; this Sluice may be 
punched with feveral fmal] Holes, large 
enough to let out a fufficient Quantity 
of Water conftantly, and yet not fo 
large as to fuffer any Trout to ger out. 
Fay-Seed alfo ought to be planted at 
the Edges of the Pond, al] round, which 
will proteét the Trout, when it fhoots 
©ur, from the Heat of the Sun. 


A Trout-Pond Ought to be well fed, 


-and there is fcarce any thing, as Bread, 


Worms, Snails, Maggots, ee. but what 
they will ear, 


I would not be here thought to haye 
given the regular Defcription of a Troyt- 
Pond, which is not my Bufine(s at_pre- 
fent; for all my Aim is to fhew, that 
an Improvement may be made Of poor 
Ground, | by making Fith-Ponds ; the 
Manner of which is fubmitted to every 
Man's Choice and Inclination, 


Now 


FS Say 


Now let us fuppofe that the Ground 
be a Sand and Gravel, then I would ad- 
vife a Pond to be made, cither with or 
without running Water (though I muft 
confe(s 1 fhall always prefer the former) 
and to be ftored with Flounders. I will 
not fay that thefe forts of Ponds are 
common, but I will maintain they are 
very profitable ; ‘neither will I undertake 
to draw a Draught, or Model, after 
which they are to be made 5 but I will 
obferve one Thing, that in every Pond 
there ought to be Sand-Banks made, in 


which Places Flounders take great De- 


light, at proper Times, and without 
which they will not thrive. 


To dig aPond for this fort of Fifh, and 
to ftore it well, will coft but little Money, 
and I know, by Experience, that it will 
produce at leaft Forty per Cent. 


My Defign in thefe few Pages, 1s 
only to give fome Hints towards what 
may 
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may be done to the Benefit and Satis. 
faction of thofe who make the Experi- 
ment; and though I have mention’d 
fome particular Fith, to be put into 
Ponds, yet I would not be thought to 
exclude all others; for a Man is at Li- 
berty to Store his Ponds with what he 
pleafes; though I am of Opinion, that 
he will not find any others to anfwer 
his Expectation, except Perch, and 


| Lench; the former thrive bet in a run- 


ning Water, and the latter in Ponds 
whote Watcrs are ftagnated. 
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NOVELS and POETRY, 
Printed for A. Bettcfworth, at the 
Red-Lyon @ Pater- Nofter-Row. 


I. HE Life of Charlotta Dupont, an 
Englifo Lady ; taken from her 
own Memoirs : Giving an Account how 
fhe was trepann’d by her Step-Mother, to 
Virginia ; how the Ship was taken by 
fome Madaga/car Pirates, and re-taken 
by a Spanifo Man of War ; of her Mar- 
riage in the Spanifb Weft-Indies, and Ad- 
ventures while fhe refided there, with her 
Return to England ; and the Hiftory of _ 
feveral Gentlemen and Ladies whom fhe 
met withal in her Travels, fome of whom 
had been Slaves in Barbary, and others 
caft on Shore on the barbarous Coafts up 
the great River Oroonoque, with their Ef- 
cape thence, and fafe Return to France 
and Spain: A Hiftory that contains the 
ereateft Variety of Events that ever was 
publifhed. By Mrs. ubin. Price zs. 


2. The entertaining Novels of Mrs. Fane 
Barker, in two Volumes. 1. Lxilius, or 
the Banifh’d Roman, written (after the Man- 
ner of Zelemachus) for the Inftruction of 
f>me young Ladies of Quality. 2.Cleliaand © 
Marcellus, or, the Conftant Lovers. 3.The ~ 
Reward of Virtue, or the Adventures of | 
Clarinthia and Lyvander. 4. ‘The Lucky 
: Ei- 


Efcape, or the Fate of menus. 5. Clo 
dius and Scipiana, or the beautiful Cap- 
tive. 6. Pifo, or the Lewd Courtier. 
7. The happy Reclufe, or the Charms 
) of Liberty. 8. The Pair Widow, or 
falfe Friend. 9. ‘The Amours of Bo/yilZ 
and Galefia. Price § Ss. 

3- A Patchwork Skreen for the Ladies, 
or, Love and Virtue recommended in a 
| Collection of Inftru@ive Novels, related 
_ after a Manner intirely New, and inter- 
—fpers’d with rural Poems, defcribing the 
_ Innocence of a Country Life. Pr. 25. 6d 
_ 4. The Lining of the Patchwork Skreen ; 
defign’d for the farthér Entertainment of 

the Ladies. Price 25, 6q Thefe two 
| by Mrs. jane Barker. 3 
/ s..The Art of Poetry, in 4 Canto’s, 
| Pr. rs. . 
|. 6. The Lutrin: An Heroic-Comical 
Poem, in 6 Canto’s. To which is pre- 
_ fix'd fome Account of the Author’s Wri- 
_ tings, and this Tranflation. By N. Rowe, | 
_ Efq; the 3d Edition. Pr. 1 5.6d. Both 
| by Monf, Boileau. 
| _ 4. Eftber, Ques of Perfia: An Hifto- 
-Yical Roem in four Books 3 by Fobu Hen- 
dey, B. A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
i Prous. 64, ; 

8. A Poem on the laft- Day ; by Fd- . 

ward Young, L.L.D: Fellow of Se | 
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Nove ts aud Poetry, &e. 
College, Oxon. 3d Edit. corrected. With 
Cuts. Pr. 1s. 

9. The Force of Religion ; or, Vanquify'd 
Love: A Poem, in two Books ; by the 
fame Author. Pr. 1 s. , 

10. Poetical Mifcellanies, on feveral Oc- 
cafions ; by Sam. ‘Fones, Gent. Pr. 1s. 

11. Ovid’s Metamorphofes, in 15 Books 5 
made Englifo by feveral Hands; adorn’d» 
with Cuts, 2d Edition, with great Im-— 
provements. 2 Vols. By Dr. Sewel/. Pr. 6s. 

12. Nuptial Dialogues and Debates ; Or, 


An ufeful Profpec&t of the Felicities and 


Difcomforts of a Marry’d Life, incident 


to all Degrees from the Throne to the 


Cottage ; digefted into {erious, merry, and 
fatyrical Poems, wherein both Sexes, in 
all Stations, are reminded of their Duty, 
and taught how to be happy in a Matri- 
monial State; in two neat Pocket-Vo- 
lumes ; by the Author of the Loudon Spy. 
Pr. 6s. Adorn’d with Cuts. 

13. New Mifcellaneous Poems, with five 
Love-Letters from a Nun toa Cavalier’ 
with the Cavalier’s Anfwers. Pr.1s. 6d. 
14. Poems on feveral Occafions ; by the 
Rev. Mr. Fobn Pomfret. The 6th Edit. 
With fome Account of his Life. Pr. 2s. 

15. Emblems divine and moral; toge-._ 
#her with Hieroglyphicks of the Life of 
Man. Written by Francis Quarles. Pr. qs. 
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